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ABSTRACT 

COMPETING GOALS, COMPETING DISCOURSES: ESL COMPOSITION AT THE 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

After a 50-year lull, immigration is on the rise, bringing newcomers with a wide 
range of educational attainment. An increasing number of nonnative speakers of English 
study at institutions of higher education, particularly the community college. The influx 
of students of English as a second language (ESL) into community colleges poses 
challenges to their competing missions to provide an “open door” to students seeking life 
skills, occupational training, and college preparation. To succeed in college, ESL students 
must become proficient in the conventions of academic discourse by learning general 
writing skills and academic literacies. 

This study examines the experiences of participants in a basic writing course in a 
Midwestern community college. Two-thirds of the 18 students were highly educated 
students from Russia, Turkey, Japan, Korea, and Taiwan who were retirees, spouses of 
Americans, spouses of international students at the local university, or spouses of foreign 
technical elites. The class also had students with low educational attainment levels, 
including students from Laos and Sierra Leone. Students’ goals ranged from improving 
their English to entering community college programs in law enforcement and accounting 
to earning bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 

The study traces the factors involved in the course’s 75% dropout rate. Using 
sociocultural discourse analysis, it unravels the roles of the part-time status of the 
instructor, the varying backgrounds and goals of the students, and the lack of institutional 
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support and services for students and instructor. The study employs curriculum theories 
of Basil Bernstein to understand the power relations within and outside the class and to 
examine the overt and hidden curricula. It also relies on Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of 
forms of capital to understand the relationship between students’ backgrounds and their 
subsequent educational achievements. 

Students’ disparate educational backgrounds, life situations, and future goals 
posed serious challenges to the predetermined curriculum and the traditional pedagogy 
the instructor used. The college’s heavy reliance on part-time instructors typifies staffing 
patterns of community colleges. It results in faculty with little connection to the 
institution, insufficient training and support for part-time instructors, and predetermined 
curriculum and “defensive teaching” that do not meet the needs of students. 
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including students from Laos and Sierra Leone. Students’ goals ranged from improving 
their English to entering community college programs in law enforcement and accounting 
to earning bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 

The study traces the factors involved in the course’s 75% dropout rate. Using 
sociocultural discourse analysis, it unravels the roles of the part-time status of the 
instructor, the varying backgrounds and goals of the students, and the lack of institutional 
support and services for students and instructor. The study employs curriculum theories 
of Basil Bernstein to understand the power relations within and outside the class and to 
examine the overt and hidden curricula. It also relies on Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of 
forms of capital to understand the relationship between students’ backgrounds and their 
subsequent educational achievements. 

Students’ disparate educational backgrounds, life situations, and future goals posed 
serious challenges to the predetermined curriculum and the traditional pedagogy the 
instructor used. The college’s heavy reliance on part-time instructors typifies staffing 
patterns of community colleges. It results in faculty with little connection to the 
institution, insufficient training and support for part-time instructors, and predetermined 
curriculum and “defensive teaching” that do not meet the needs of students. 

Copyright © 2000 by Mary Jane Curry. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 



In 1833, one-year-old Patrick Sarsfield Curry emigrated from County Cavan, 
Ireland, to Lowell, Massachusetts, with his parents. Part of a wave of Irish immigrants 
that predated the potato famine, according to family lore, the Curry family was not 
impoverished or starving. P.S. Curry grew up to become a dealer in granite and marble, 
and eventually U.S. government inspector of building construction in Nashua, New 
Hampshire. According to his 1906 obituary, 

He was a product of the public school in Lowell and served loyally in the War of 
the Rebellion. ... He represented the old 10 th district in the Massachusetts House 
in 1884 and 1885. . . .The weekly payment bill, the 10-hour bill, the free text book 
bill and a good many other measures that came before the House in 1884-85, he 
introduced or supported.. . . He was the only man in Essex county who has a 
daughter and a granddaughter teaching in the public schools. (Capt. P.S. Curry 
Dies, n.d.). 



Patrick Sarsfield Curry was my great-great grandfather. His son Edward Martin 
apprenticed as a stonemason and later dealt in real estate. He married Mary Jane 
Robinson, another Irish immigrant, who worked in the textile mills in Lowell. Their son 
Justin, one of 1 1 children, graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
became an engineer. His wife was French-Canadian Alma DeVau, who worked in the 
shoe factories in Lynn and finished high school at night. (Nuns taught her classes in both 
English and French.) Their son James, my father, earned a Ph.D. at Cornell University 
and became a classics professor. He married Kay Oppenheimer, a lawyer whose German- 
Jewish family also had immigrated to the United States in the nineteenth century, but 
became steel mill owners rather than factory workers in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Today, almost a hundred years after the death of Patrick Sarsfield Curry, mass 
immigration looms again on the contemporary social landscape, which is now embedded 
in a post-agrarian, post-industrial economy. It is a cliche that the United States is a nation 
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of immigrants. That myth ignores the genocide of native American Indians, the 

enslavement of African peoples, and the myriad hardships, discrimination, and 

exploitation faced by refugees from all over the world once they reached the United 

States. Nonetheless immigration remains an important element of the historical 

development of United States society. As Portes and Rumbaut note: 

After a lapse of half a century, the United States has again become a country of 
immigration. In 1980, the foreign-bom population reached 14.1 million or 6.2 
percent of the total. Although a far cry from the situation sixty years earlier, when 
immigrants accounted for 13.2 percent of the American population, the impact of 
contemporary immigration is both significant and growing. (1990, p. 6). 

These figures have increased. By March 1997, the number of foreign-bom had become 
25.8 million, “the largest foreign-bom population in U.S. history [, which] represented an 
increase of 6.0 million, or 30 percent, over the 1990 census figure of 19.8 million” (U.S. 
Census Bureau, 2000). The foreign-bom population is thus now 9.7 percent of the. U.S. 
population (ibid.), matching nineteenth-century levels, and shows no signs of decreasing. 

The trajectory of the lives of P. S. Curry and subsequent generations of Currys 
bear witness to the opportunities that have existed for certain types of immigrants at 
certain historical moments. The Currys availed themselves of public education, with each 
successive generation earning higher academic degrees. Nonetheless, in the agrarian and 
industrial economy of the nineteenth century, high levels of formal education were 
unnecessary for economic success (Graff, 1979). Brint and Karabel note that, “in 1890, 
the average American had not been educated beyond the fifth grade” (1989, p. 4). Indeed, 
as “a product of the Lowell schools,” P. S. Curry was considered an educated man. In 
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addition to holding a government appointment he served as a Massachusetts legislator in 
the 1880s (before standing for public office required thousands or millions of dollars). 

My interest in family history was merely passing until I started to teach English as 
a second language (ESL), when I began to recognize the role of education in the 
immigrant experience. Literacy in particular plays an increasingly important role in 
achieving success, defined in whatever way. As Brandt writes, “In an information 
economy, reading and writing serve as both instruments and products by which surplus 
wealth gets produced and competitive advantage gets won” (1999, p. 374). When I taught 
in Boston, my adult students came from Brazil, Haiti, Vietnam, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
China, Thailand, (Kurdish) Iran, Greece, the Azores, and many other countries. For the 
most part, these learners in the adult education programs and the state university where I 
worked were economically poor. Some, such as the Vietnamese, had emigrated as 
children or teenagers and attended bilingual programs in the Boston public schools. Other 
learners were considerably older, with a wide range of educational attainment levels and 
occupational goals. They all inspired my admiration and respect for pursuing their 
educational goals against difficult economic and cultural odds. 

At the state university I developed an interest in how such students negotiate the 
world of higher education, in particular the public institutions designed to provide greater 
access than the institutions I knew from my privileged background. Following historical 
patterns, the immigrants whom I taught had successfully sought out the public services 
available to them as they made their way in a new country. Indeed, in 1998 nonnative 
speakers comprised “48% of those enrolled in all adult education courses[,] a number 
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almost equal to the combined total of those enrolled in adult basic education and adult 

secondary education” (Burt and Florez, 2000, p. 30). However, the assimilatory role of 

education has changed for today’s immigrants: 

In the past two decades, as many immigrants have crossed U.S. borders as entered 
between 1880 and 1920, the apex of the second great migration. But unlike earlier 
periods, schooling as an assimilatory mechanism is in serious disrepair. Skeptical 
of the image of America as a land of unlimited opportunity, many immigrants 
have arrived acutely aware that they have been pushed here by poverty, by 
diminished expectations, or by one of the innumerable little wars that dot the 
globe, rather than being pulled by glittering prospects. (Aronowitz, 2000, p. 159) 



In some measure, this shift is attributable to cyclical patterns in the reception that 
immigrants have found in the United States. In contrast to earlier decades in which a high 
demand for manual labor created a welcoming environment for immigrants, in the post- 
industrial economy, an isolationist, protectionist atmosphere developed. In the decade 
since I began teaching, national debates about the roles and rights of immigrants and 
refugees in U.S. society have becoming increasingly heated. Attacks have been mounted 
on the public services to which immigrants have been entitled. Anti-immigrant trends like 
the removal of benefits including food stamps from “legal” immigrants and the contents 
of California’s 1994 Proposition 187, including the denial of education for the children of 
undocumented immigrants, demonstrate the uneasy relationship that “Americans” often 
have with immigrants (Petronicolos and New, 1999). These threats to public services 
mask the social and financial benefits that immigrants offer to the United States, not the 
least of which includes doing the dirty work that no one else will do. In fact, it is 
noteworthy that 
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immigrants invariably contribute at least as much as they take, that they help the 
United States maintain its place as an international leader by changing, adapting, 
and evolving. This is a point easily lost amid the regional and national hysteria 
that has led to California’s Proposition 187 and other such anti -immigrant 
measures. (Ungar, 1985, p. 24) 

The American education system has played a large role in assimilating 
immigrants and refugees, simultaneously mitigating the social and economic tensions that 
resulted from large waves of immigration (Cohen and Lazerson, 1977). Historically, this 
function was performed for children in K-12 schools, and for adults in high school or 
adult education “Americanization” classes. “National/cultural assimilation takes on a 
special significance in the United States, which since the 1830s has presented the 
educational system with successive immigration waves, whose integration,” Aronowitz 
suggests, “is its main historical function. At every level of the educational hierarchy, the 
task is the same for all groups; only the curriculum differs” (2000, p. 5). For adult 
immigrants, learning English is necessary for leaving behind the custodial, care-giving, 
and agricultural jobs that few native-born Americans will accept. Yet not all 
contemporary immigrants arrive in the United States poorly educated. Newcomers tend to 
split into highly skilled professionals on the one hand, and immigrants with lower 
educational attainment on the other. In the 1980s, the proportion of professionals and 
technicians among legal immigrants reached approximately 25%, higher than the 
proportion in the native-born labor force (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990, p. 10). In fact, “the 
wide occupational diversity among the foreign bom conceals ... a bimodal pattern in 
which certain groups concentrate at the top of the occupational distribution while others 
are found mostly at the bottom” (ibid, p. 68). 
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Education and the Changing Economy 

Throughout our history, immigrants and refugees have performed the agricultural, 
janitorial, health care, child care, and other low-paying jobs that U.S. citizens disdain 
(Boyle, 1999). In many cases immigrants are specifically recruited to meet a shortage of 
labor in particular areas, as, for example, Filipina nurses who have recently been brought 
to the United States. One or two centuries ago, “skilled mechanics had been recruited . . . 
from England, Scotland, and Germany to jump-start America’s fledgling textile, shoe, 
and metalworking factories”; at the turn of the twentieth century, “the shortages of 
trained native-born candidates induced some companies to seek out trained scientists 
from Europe” to work in communications, energy, and manufacturing (Aronowitz, 2000, 
pp. 18-19). 

Because of changes in the economic base during the twentieth century, unskilled 
immigrants can no longer rely exclusively on farm or factory jobs that require low 
literacy skills (Greider, 1997). In the last decades of the twentieth century in the United 
States, the economic base shifted from agriculture and manufacturing to a predominantly 
service economy. “For most of the last twenty years, . . . the globalization of production 
was eliminating U.S. jobs and depressing wages” (ibid., p. 72). According to Aronowitz, 
“in the last quarter century, the United States economy has lost some nine million 
relatively well paid factory jobs” (2000, p. 29). In fact, “after 1980, the automobile 
industry, once a bellwether, had shed a third of its employees; steel jobs were cut by two 
thirds; and the leading production industries, textiles and apparel, lost a million workers, 
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or half their payrolls” (ibid., p. 35). Despite the resulting unemployment in the 1980s and 
1990s, native-born Americans were more selective about the jobs they would accept than 
were immigrants. “It is uncomfortable, perhaps, to acknowledge publicly that in many 
cases, immigrants are taking the jobs that more established Americans refuse to do” 
(Ungar, 1995, p. 23). 

Both Greider (1997) and Hull (1997) note the propensity of politicians and 
business leaders to blame globalization on workers themselves, claiming that they lack 
the requisite literacy skills for the jobs they had successfully performed for years. But the 
“enchanted workplaces” that remain after globalization, supposedly sites of more 
meaningful work in which workers share responsibility with management (Gee, Hull, and 
Lankshear, 1996, p. 25), require higher educational levels. Because more responsibility 
devolves onto workers they must command greater workplace literacy. For example, they 
must deal with “international certification standards [that] require that manufacturing 
process instructions be written, read, and communicated in English” (Hull, 1997, p. xiv). 
Thus in the new economy, Greider points out, “Government and business leaders 
delivered a reassuring lecture to working people: They will survive and flourish in the 
global economy once they have acquired higher skills” (1997, p. 73). 

Yet these “higher skills” are not equally available to all. Brandt’s research 
demonstrates “how the cultural and social organization of a particular economy creates 
reservoirs of opportunity and constraint from which individuals take their literacy” (1999, 
p. 381). For many immigrants, this literacy depends on English proficiency. “Not being 
able to speak English means not being able to defend yourself in the workplace when 
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you’re accused of a mistake, and most importantly, it means a greatly reduced chance of 
promotion, even when you do your current job very well” (Hull, 1997, p. xiv). Unlike 
some earlier waves, most of today’s immigrants do not speak English when they arrive in 
the United States. Thus education, especially in language and literacy, has become 
increasingly important for the majority of immigrants seeking to achieve the American 
dream. (It is important not to overstate the value of education to economic success. 

Critics of the rhetoric calling for increased education levels as a response to economic 
change note that the majority of new jobs are being created in the service sector rather 
than in managerial and professional occupations [see Brill, 1999; Rothstein, 1999].) 

Indeed “language has often been cited as the principal initial barrier confronting 
recent immigrants, from the least educated peasants to the most educated professionals” 
(Portes and Rumbaut, 1990, p. 181). The educational field promises to teach English and 
other academic proficiencies that learners need to pursue education, job training, and 
employment. As adults, immigrant students of English bring a multitude of life 
experiences, goals, and hopes. They constitute part of the body of “nontraditional” 
students, learners whose age, race, class, ethnic and national origin, and religion 
characterize them as “different” from the traditional conception of college students as 18- 
to-22-years old, middle-class, mainly Christian, native English speakers. Adult 
immigrant/refugee students seek English classes at the workplace, in religious and 
community organizations, and in community colleges. Because of high demand for 
English classes, in cities such as Boston newcomers must often wait as long as three 
years to enter free or low-cost ESL classes at community-based organizations. 
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Community colleges also provide ESL courses to immigrants, usually those intending to 
pursue higher education. 

At their best community colleges have fostered the dreams of a variety of students 
who lacked access to four-year colleges and universities for reasons including class, race, 
ethnicity, and gender. Therefore, the community college is sometimes cast as a pivotal 
institution that allows access to higher education for a wide range of learners. But the 
complex and contradictory missions of the community college can complicate the paths 
that learners travel toward their goals. As a societal institution the community college 
represents one point of entry to an understanding of how the values and interests of a 
state and a culture manifest themselves in the lived experiences of individual people. 

This dissertation examines the experiences of the immigrant students and 
instructor in one basic writing course at a community college, Basic Writing 3 (BW3). 
Indeed immigrant and refugee students are forming an increasingly large presence at 
community colleges (Arenson, 1998). As the vast majority of the students in BW3 were 
nonnative speakers of English (NNS) the college treated it as an English as a second 
language course. But the course was technically classified as a Basic Education course 
that was not limited to ESL students. This initial tension leads to some of the issues of 
importance, including how the community college and its staff construe ESL students, 
especially against the current historical backdrop, and the effects that such constructions 
can have. The dissertation examines the experiences of the instructor and students in 
BW3. Understanding what happens within the classroom can alert us to possibilities for 
change in instructional practices and materials as well as in teacher education and 
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institutional policies. In addition, the study undertakes analysis on the institutional level 

and considers the role of the community college in the world of higher education. 

Typically, community colleges include academic, vocational, and “remedial” 
programs. Basic education and ESL programs usually are located in noncredit divisions 
such as the Alternative Learning Division of the college under study here. In many cases, 
such courses are supported by state and federal grant funds that allow these courses to be 
offered free or at a nominal cost. At the same time, however, adult education courses 
often result in dropout rates of 50% or higher, especially for ESL students. The causes of 
these dropout rates are many and varied. Adult learners face a number of obstacles to 
persisting in school: the demands of work — often of multiple jobs; family 
responsibilities; feelings of inadequacy; unfamiliarity with educational institutions; and a 
lack of information and counseling about available options. As we will see, students’ 
experiences in their courses also play a role in whether they stay or go. 

The ability to communicate orally and in writing is considered increasingly 
necessary in this era of global capitalism. Frequently community college students enroll 
first in basic education courses meant to prepare them to continue in college, where 
academic writing functions as a primary gatekeeper. If students do not receive instruction 
in college-level composition using the topics and genres of academic disciplines (Raimes, 
1996) they will be handicapped in later university courses. Indeed, in many universities 
students must take writing examinations even to enter degree-granting programs and 
freshman composition classes (Shaughnessy, 1997). For these reasons basic English 
composition courses, ideally, should teach the academic literacies and discourses that will 
enable students to undertake college-level work (Purves, 1988). 

Yet for second language learners, learning to write in a new language is not a 
neutral proposition. It requires more than plugging the vocabulary and grammatical 
structures of the target language into a universal rhetorical model. Rather, cultures 
express their own values, styles, and expectations for writers and readers in aspects such 
as rhetorical structures, forms of argumentation, uses of evidence, and citing of 
authorities (Kaplan, 1966; Leki, 1991). Learning these features raises important issues of 
acculturation: students’ gains and losses often challenge their worldviews and personal 

and cultural values. 

My interest in these difficult issues related to acculturation and writing originally 
led me to ask how ESL students grapple with the curriculum of western-style 
argumentation in English composition. I wanted to compare students’ experiences with 
writing in a second language at two different yet connected institutions: an internationally 
renowned university and a local two-year technical college. 1 The initial research 

questions were: 

• How does the process of becoming proficient in the discourses and 
practices that allow ESL students to become authentic members of the 



1 The names of the location, institutions, and participants in this study are pseudonyms. 
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academic community occur at Monroe Technical College and the 
University of the Midwest? 

• How do students meet with, adopt, and resist the curriculum of academic 
writing and, in particular, argumentation? 

• How do the class, gender, race, and ethnicity of the ESL students at these 
institutions contribute to or hinder the process of learning academic 
writing? 

But it soon became clear that few points of comparison existed between the 
courses at these two institutions. For this reason I restricted the focus of my inquiry to the 
community college alone. However, unexpected events occurred at MTC. Second, within 
weeks, students began to flee the course. First, the enacted curriculum of Basic Writing 3 
touched only lightly on academic argumentation. Ultimately 75% of them dropped out of 
the course or the college. A variety of factors contributed to this outcome: students’ 
multiple goals and varying educational backgrounds; the instructor’s part-time status and 
lack of support from the institution; the enacted curriculum of BW3; and the division’s 
reliance on part-time instructors to provide extra-curricular services to students. Given 
these conditions, the research questions evolved into the following: 

• What were the lived experiences of an ESL composition class in a 
community college? 

• What factors contributed to the relative success or failure of the class? 

• How did the events of the course affect students’ future educational or 
occupational experiences? 
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• For those students with academic aspirations, how did the curriculum and 
the students’ own experiences prepare them to transfer to academic or 
training programs? 

Backdrop: The Community College 

Two-year colleges have publicly stated a variety of competing and conflicting 
goals, but their primary stated purpose has historically been to provide students with an 
“open door” to the U.S. system of higher education. Since the inception of junior colleges 
early in the twentieth century (Brint and Karabel, 1989) their sometimes contradictory 
objectives have included providing high school dropouts with a “second chance” at 
education; training workers for specific occupations (Paris, 1985); protecting the prestige 
of four-year institutions by diverting lower-status students (Brint and Karabel, 1989); 
lessening students’ aspirations (Clark, 1960, 1980) by channeling them away from 
academic tracks; and absorbing surplus labor (Aronowitz, 2000; Shor, 1980). In the past 
30 years growth in community colleges has been astronomical. The number of students in 
them has now surpassed 5.5 million (Tinberg, 1999, p. 52), up from 4.5 million in 1980 
and 1.6 million in 1970 (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 127). As an institution that focuses 
on offering service to students rather than producing academic knowledge, especially 
because of “open-door” policies that admit lower-status students, the community college 
holds subordinate status in the world of colleges and universities (Keith, 1999). Within 
the college itself, teaching “remedial” service courses in basic writing and English as a 
Second Language (ESL) also holds subordinated status. “For many [practitioners] at the 
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university level, a focus on composition [is] the equivalent to a professional backwater” 
(Nystrand and Duffy, 1997, p. 13). Remedial or basic skills education often defines its 
task as providing students with the specific skills necessary to college success. Yet seeing 
composition as a “skill,” Rose points out, “is to place it in the realm of the technical, and 
in the current, research-ascendant American university, that is the kiss of death” (1985, p. 
347). 

The reasons for the importance of remedial courses in the community college are 
historical. The 1960s boom in community colleges resulted from both the post-war rush 
to higher education and the demands of racial and ethnic minorities (Brint and Karabel, 
1989; Soldatenko, in press). Although junior or community colleges were already 
teaching “underprepared” students as part of their “second chance” mission, ESL became 
part of remedial education as a result of the influx Puerto Ricans and other nonnative 
speakers of English: 

The two-year institutions thus became the major point of entry into the system of 
higher education for recent immigrants: for Cubans in Florida, Asians in 
California, Puerto Ricans in the Mid-Atlantic states, and Mexican-Americans in 
the Southwest. ... By the late 1970s, the major subordinate racial minorities, 
including blacks, were disproportionately concentrated in two-year institutions. 
(Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 127). 

Thus, from an early start second language instruction and basic writing were intertwined 
in the community college. 
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Three Categories of Newcomers 

Both historically and currently the composition of immigrant populations has 
shifted according to the vagaries of geopolitical situations — religious and political 
persecution, “natural” disasters, war and colonization, and economic deprivation. 
Compared with previous centuries, immigrants today tend to be people of color. “Unlike 
the older flows, today’s immigrants are drawn not from Europe but overwhelmingly from 
the developing nations of the Third World, especially from Asia and Latin America. The 
heterogeneous composition of the earlier European waves pales in comparison to the 
current diversity” (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990, p. xvii). 

Geopolitical situations complicate such generalizations, however, as witness the 
exodus of central Europeans such as Bosnians and Kosovars fleeing war and of Jews 
seeking religious tolerance who were allowed to leave Russia after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall. These examples lead us to the distinction between immigrants and refugees, which 
becomes important to understanding the educational backgrounds and aspirations of those 
entering the United States. The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the U.S. 
government identifies refugees: 

Every year millions of people around the world are displaced by war, famine, and 
civil and political unrest. Others are forced to flee their countries in order to 
escape the risk of death and torture at the hands of persecutors. The United States 
(U.S.) works with other governmental, international, and private organizations to 
provide food, health care, and shelter to millions of refugees throughout the 
world. In addition, the United States considers persons for resettlement to the U.S. 
as refugees. Those admitted must be of special humanitarian concern and 
demonstrate that they were persecuted, or have a well-founded fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, nationality, political opinion, or membership in a 
particular social group. (Immigration and Naturalization Service, 2000). 
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In contrast, many who enter the United States are considered economic 
immigrants seeking a better life. While these people may not be fleeing persecution or 
armed conflict per se, the colonial and postcolonial relationships between the United 
States and many countries from which immigrants come partially blur the distinctions 
between the categories of ‘immigrant’ and ‘refugee’. For example, even before the 1993 
passage of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and the 1994 Mexican 
fiscal crisis, thousands of Mexicans each year entered the United States illegally in search 
of work. In fact, in the 1980s “Mexico [was] the source of over 95 percent of 
unauthorized aliens apprehended in the United States” (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990, p. 11). 
In 1997 Mexico remained the country of origin for 27 percent of the total foreign-bom 
population (U.S. Census Bureau, 2000), both documented and undocumented. 

In addition to refugees and immigrants, many international students come to the 
United States for the quality of its universities and the status of its brand of English. 
Although these students must obtain student or scholar visas in advance of arrival and 
must pay university tuition, some of them also take advantage of educational 
opportunities that are technically restricted to U.S. citizens or permanent residents, such 
as free English courses at community colleges. The cultural capital of international 
students enables them to skirt the rules that prohibit their entry into courses such as the 
one under study here. Furthermore, many international students end their academic stints 
at U.S. universities by staying in the country and finding professional jobs. For example, 
“in 1987, foreign-bom students collected 55 percent of all doctoral degrees in 
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engineering awarded by U.S. universities, most staying to live in America ” (Portes and 
Rumbaut, 1990, p. 212; emphasis added). 

Educational Attainment of Newcomers 
The bimodal trend in immigrant populations has important implications for 
questions of immigrant education. Although many refugees, particularly those from 
countries wracked by long-term conflicts, have had little opportunity for education, some 
refugees such as Russians have earned M.D. and Ph.D. degrees in their home countries. 
Depending on their professional training and English proficiency levels, they may or may 
not be able to resume practicing their professions in the United States. 

As for immigrants, the stereotype is often that they have attained low educational 
levels. But immigrants often have higher educational attainment levels than their 
compatriots who remain at home. In terms of documented Mexican immigrants, for 
example, “those with at least some secondary education have been estimated by four 
different studies to hover around 30 percent while only 21 percent had reached similar 
schooling in the Mexican population” (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990, p. 11). This fact bears 
out the findings of Graffs study of literacy in three cities in Ontario, Canada, in the 
1860s. The “migrants to these cities, and probably to places throughout North America, 
were selected individuals whose rate of literacy was higher than that found among those 
living in their birth places, regardless of origins, age, or sex” (Graff, 1979, p. 65). 

Literacy may be an indicator of other attributes of immigrants: 
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Most of these new immigrants, of course, like those who came before them, are 
self-selected. Legal or not, they tend to be the adventurers, the risk takers, the 
strong of mind and body who can cope with being uprooted and landing in a 
totally new environment. (Ungar, 1995, p. 23) 

Economic immigrants also include groups of highly skilled professional workers 
from countries such as Taiwan and India, the source of many of California’s high 
technology workers. In the 1980s, for example, of legal immigrants, “immigrant 
professionals represented around 25 percent of the total, at a time when professionals and 
technicians amounted to no more than 18 percent of the American labor force” (Portes 
and Rumbaut, 1990, p. 9). Many of these technical elites arrive with some proficiency in 
English as well as a high level of professional and specialized knowledge. 

Geographic Destinations of Newcomers 
The vagaries of geopolitical situations also are played out in the regions of the 
United States to which immigrants and refugees migrate. Logically, proximity influences 
migration patterns; hence the influx of Mexicans and Central Americans to the southwest 
and Haitians to the east coast. Established footholds such as the Cuban community in 
south Florida exert a strong pull on newcomers from the same country. “Although four 
states — California, New York, Florida, and Texas — accounted for two-thirds of the 
immigrants in 1990, the new arrivals settle in many other places, too, and they are not all 
concentrated in the big cities” (Ungar, 1995, p. 27). In some cases religious organizations 
such as the Lutheran church have played a role, for example, in bringing Hmong refugees 
to the upper Midwest. Although these immigrants are different in many respects from 
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earlier waves, “similarities include the predominantly urban destination of most 
newcomers, their concentration in a few port cities, and their willingness to accept the 
lowest paid jobs” (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990, p. 7). 

The English Classroom 

This brief exploration into the categories of refugees, immigrants, and visitors 
such as international students hints at the complexities to come in understanding BW3. In 
the English language classroom these various groups occupy a heterogeneous site that 
Pratt (1991, 1993) calls the “contact zone” among people of different cultures, genders, 
races, religions, and socioeconomic status. In understanding the contact zone, she 
proposes, “class, ethnic, and gender differences would be analyzed not in terms of 
people’s memberships in particular communities but in terms of the production and 
reproduction of those differences in the socially structured contact between groups bound 
together in their separateness” (1993, p. 88, emphasis original). It is helpful to consider 
BW3 in light of this observation, as it allows an idea of the relations among and between 
the students and the instructor, their personal histories and hoped-for futures, as the 
human embodiments of the effects of global political encounters. 

The historical perspective highlights the timeless themes of immigration — culture 
shock, anxiety, hope — as well as those that have changed over time depending on ever- 
shifting political and economic situations. From pedagogical and administrative 
perspectives, though, the contact zone presents major challenges. How can one instructor 
(in this case, working part-time) account for the disparate backgrounds, academic 
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achievements and needs, and future goals of such a wide range of adult learners? In what 
ways can the curriculum account for the disparate backgrounds and goals of students? 
How can an institution administer effective programs for students who rarely share the 
same goals, and whose academic preparation cannot be relied upon or sometimes even 
assessed? 

For students at the community college a number of issues become salient. 

Students need to juggle work and family responsibilities; expectations and goals in the 
light of their own confidence about their abilities; differential qualities and quantities of 
guidance counseling; variable familiarity with and access to resources such as computers; 
and sometimes hazy notions about what might be required to realize their dreams. The 
reality that students confront may include isolation from both U.S. society and immigrant 
communities; fellow students with different goals and reasons for taking English courses; 
high dropout rates; overworked instructors; insufficient resources, even if courses are 
offered for free; uninformed expectations on the part of their instructors and the 
institution; and insufficient scaffolding into the academic setting. On the positive side, 
however, some ESL community college students do benefit from the programs and 
resources made available to them and go on to complete vocational or academic 
programs successfully. 

Across the board at community colleges, for all students the transfer rate to four- 
year colleges and universities remains near 20% (Aronowitz, 2000; Dougherty, 1994). 
Thus it is the exception rather than the rule for any student to follow the community 
college pathway to this academic end. Yet the fact that this pathway exists and that the 
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public rhetoric of the community college and the state apparatuses support it, makes the 
questions worth posing: If community colleges are to fulfill the promises they make to 
educate the public — including immigrants and refugees — what are students’ experiences 
in the institution ? 



The Chapters of the Dissertation 

This Introduction has provided an overview of the complex issues and the varied 
players on the field of “remedial” second-language composition at the community 
college. Chapter 2 reviews the literatures in a number of related disciplines that inform 
this study: critical educational theory, the history of community colleges, and second 
language acquisition and composition. The dissertation is situated at the nexus of these 
disciplines and benefits from drawing on all of them. Chapter 3 presents the methodology 
used to undertake the research. The qualitative methods used for gathering data included 
ethnographic observations, interviews, and document-gathering. The methods used for 
analysis of the data included various types of discourse analysis as well as qualitative 
analysis based in grounded theory. Critical curriculum theory underlies the application of 
all of these methods. Chapter 4 offers a description of the research site, Monroe 
Technical College, the participants in the semester-long study, including students, 
instructor, and administrators at the college, and the events of the semester. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 undertake various types of data analysis. Chapter 5 analyzes 
discourses circulating at the institution and explores their effects on the participants in the 
study. Chapter 6 begins by examining the overt curriculum of BW3 course, focusing on 
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the way in which it “recontextualizes” the larger writing curriculum for ESL students. 
Chapter 7 analyzes the hidden curriculum of the writing course and the institution, which 
conveyed multiple messages to the ESL students about their roles in the college and in 
society at large. Students manifested resistance to both curricula in multiple ways, most 
obviously by dropping out. 

Chapter 8 is an epilogue, presenting data gathered in interviews with students a 
year after the original study. It confirms the ways in which cultural and social capital 
operate to accrue more benefits to those who already possess them. This chapter also 
explores the ways students negotiated the contact zone of the ESL writing classroom. 
Chapter 9 concludes the dissertation with a summary of the findings, a discussion of their 
implications, and directions for future research and practice. 

CHAPTER 2: REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



This study is based on research and theoretical literature on critical curriculum 
theory, the community college, and first and second language composition 
studies. First I situate it in theories from critical theory, curriculum studies, and 
the sociology of education. Next follows a survey of the history and role of the 
community college in the United States grounded in the critical principles 
described in the first section. As academic literacies are important keys to success 
in higher education they are directly connected to the issues of access discussed in 
the third section. I therefore include a discussion of composition theories, 
especially those related to teaching basic and second language writers. Finally I 
consider the uses and situations of part-time faculty of ESL/composition, whose 
institutional role has a significant bearing on the instruction that occurs within the 
community college classroom. 

Critical Curriculum Theory 

The study is grounded in critical curriculum theory, which draws from critical 
theory, curriculum studies, and the sociology of education to examine the ways in 
which social goods and power are distributed in society especially in the 
educational apparatus, which is a source both of mechanisms of reproduction of 
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the existing social order and of possibilities for resistance and social change. 
Education is a crucial locus of the rhetorical and actual expressions of society’s 
economic structures, values, histories, and hopes for the future. Despite the 
prevailing myth that the United States is a classless society — or one composed 
almost entirely of the middle class — socioeconomic distinctions are visible in all 
aspects of the educational system: selection of curricular content; forms of 
evaluation; the spatial and temporal structures of the school, and the relations 
between the instructor and students. Social class counts as both a position 
grounded in the economy (Apple, 1982; Wright, 1982) and as a trajectory 
(Bourdieu, 1984) that recognizes the value and utility of education to students’ 
goals and future plans. Yet recognition of the importance of social class is often 
missing from educational research. Apple points out that “most ethnographers 
ignore the fact that schools do not sit isolated from the local and national political 
economies, from class, race, and gender structures, from the accumulation and 
legitimation needs of the state” (1983, p. viii). 

Moreover, both public discussions of education and of the schools themselves 
tend to remain silent on issues of class, as Kozol notes, because such discussion is 
“interdicted by the pretense of political neutrality” (1985, p. 49). Although they 
have been justly criticized for an overly deterministic view that allows little 
possibility for agency on the part of students and teachers (Apple, 1985), Bowles 
and Gintis usefully summarize some of the important functions of schooling to 
reproduce socioeconomic structures and relations: 

Education in the United States plays a dual role in the social process whereby 
surplus value, i.e., profit, is created and expropriated. On the one hand, by 
imparting technical and social skills and appropriate motivations, education 
increases the productive capacity of workers. On the other hand, education helps 
defuse and depoliticize the potentially explosive class relations of the production 
process and thus serves to perpetuate the social, political, and economic 
conditions through which a portion of the product of labor is expropriated in the 
form of profits. (1976, p. 1 1) 

The educational system has evolved to serve and perpetuate the middle class, meeting the 
demands and values of capital. As Freire and Macedo explain, “It was not middle-class 
education that created or molded the middle class, but the middle class, that, in coming to 
power, had the power to systematize its education” (1987, p. 38). For this reason middle- 
class values are expressed in the modes of speech and habits of conduct and work that are 
most recognized in the schools and other societal institutions as carrying the highest 
status and amount of power. The notion of a hidden curriculum (Jackson, 1968), which 
socializes students into the habits and work patterns that meet the needs of capital, 
although initially associated with overly deterministic reproduction theories, has regained 
recognition in recent years. As the needs of capital have evolved with globalization, 
hidden curricula have likewise changed form. 
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Resistance Theory 

The power of the schools to reproduce and impose middle-class values is not 
monolithic, however. Students, teacher, and administrators interact with each other and 
with outside social forces and social agents in ways that are not preprogrammed. To 
Weis, “schools are seen as sites where culture and ideologies are produced in ongoing 
interactions rather than places where ideologies are imposed upon students. . . . 
Ideological hegemony is never secure” (1985, p. 7). Theories of resistance account for 
these interactions, showing that the exercise of power is not a one-way process. Giroux 
argues that “schools represent arenas of contestation and struggle among differentially 
empowered cultural and economic groups” (1983, p. 74). Apple (1986) points to the 
active and passive ways in which female teachers resist the forces attempting to deskill 
their work, likening such resistance to that of craft and trade workers fighting the 
speeding up of the production processes. Chapter 6 of this study discusses the various 
ways in which the students in Basic Writing 3 resisted the overt and hidden curricula. It 
also considers the instructor’s actions as “defensive teaching” (McNeil, 1986), a quite 
different form of resistance to the institutional structures and policies. 

The studies of Linda McNeil (1986) and Robert Everhart (1983) describe many 
kinds of resistance in education. McNeil’s study of high school teachers demonstrated 
that physical factors such as insufficient textbooks and shared classrooms reduced the 
teachers’ sense of ownership over their environments. These teachers turned to control of 
their students in the face of this lack of control over their surroundings. As a result they 
sacrificed their expectations of what students could achieve to their desire to maintain 
control over students’ actions. The teachers relied on lecturing and student seatwork to 
help maintain control; thus their pedagogies contributed to their own professional 
deskilling. Students resisted the forms of control imposed by their teachers in silent and 
active ways whose immediate effects varied depending on student-teacher relationships. 

McNeil explains the overall result: “Where knowledge control is used as a form of 
classroom control, alienation increases for all participants, further reinforcing patterns of 
control” (1986, p. 188). She characterizes this pattern of teacher work as “defensive 
teaching,” “choosing modes of presentation and evaluation that they hope will make their 
workload more efficient and create as little student resistance as possible” (p. 158). 
Defensive teaching is a form of resistance adopted by the teachers to unsupportive 
working conditions. Yet like Willis (1977), McNeil discovered that “the possibilities for 
resistance . . . will not all be emancipatory. Some will only further entrap the individuals 
involved and reinforce administrative controls” (1986, p. 17). McNeil’s study 
complicated ideas about resistance in interesting ways by including teachers as agents of 
resistance to the structures and policies of the school. 

At the junior high level, Everhart’s study demonstrated that defensive teaching 
often manifests itself as control over the form rather than the content of student work. He 
described one teacher of the group of boys he studied who “appeared excessively 
authoritarian, unbending, and insistent on exactness for every paper or project. It had to 
be done his way (‘right’) or not at all, and most of the students resisted such an 
uncompromising position and reacted against it” (1983, p. 171). The junior high students 
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were notable in devising forms of resistance, which included testing the limits with 
teachers, talking under their breath while doing classroom assignments, and carefully 
selecting when to skip class. Both McNeil and Everhart show resistance as a reasonable 
response to unreasonable forms of control exerted to unreasonable extents. As with 
Willis’s (1977) study of working-class “lads” in Britain, such resistance had positive and 
negative effects on both students and teachers. 

Race. Gender, and Class 

Class is not the only important social construct to use in educational theorizing. It 
is also necessary to keep in mind the multiple relationships among race, gender, and 

class. As Frow notes, 

The category of gender for example must be taken as overdetermining every 
aspect of every area of class relations. Within the production process it operates to 
organize the division of labor by determining what counts and what doesn’t count 
as a skill and then to assign valued skills to men and devalued skills to women. 

(1993, p. 252) 

An analogous process often occurs in considering which types of work (and education) 
are suitable for people of different races and genders and who constitutes the classes 
under discussion. In education, for example, women make up the majority of teachers at 
the elementary level, men the minority. This proportion reverses at the level of higher 
education (Apple, 1986). Apple further notes, 

For example, over 60 percent of the people within the working class in the United 
States are women. If we then add African American men to this, the total is two- 
thirds. Thus nearly 70 percent of working-class positions in the United States are 
occupied by women and people of color. (Apple, 1995b, p. 77) 

It is also important to note, as Weis does (1985), that the vast majority of college faculty 
are white, and that gender and race disparities exist among faculty in academic 

disciplines. 

To cope with the inevitable tensions that arise from inequitable distribution of 
economic goods the government seeks legitimacy by absorbing the demands of women 
and minorities for education and other services. Weis notes that “increased access to 
education is a political response to racial contest in the state sector” (1995, p. 10). What 
occurs after access has been gained, however, usually becomes subject to less public 
scrutiny than the laws and policies that regulate admission. With the rise of the 
community college, those inside and outside of the middle class continue to see higher 
education as a path to the American dream. To Mike Rose’s remedial students at UCLA, 
for example, one aspect of the American dream was that “education held the power to 
equalize things” (Rose, 1989, p. 137). (Actually, for the middle class higher education is 
an assumed necessity.) Aronowitz explains, “the community college has become 
increasingly important as an ideological institution insofar as it fulfills, if only in the 
bureaucratic sense, the promise of higher education for all” (2000, p. 56). Whether or not 
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the educational system teaches important or useful knowledge, its credentialing function 

remains prominent. 

Sociological Theories of Education 

Despite the complicating effects of resistance, the reproductive forces of the 
educational system continue to be effective. The task for critical educational researchers 
is to understand the mechanisms by which these effects occur on both micro- and macro- 
levels. How does the educational apparatus, for example, assimilate or socialize 
immigrants into the American social and economic systems? What allows some 
immigrants to achieve the “American dream” and others to remain in oppressive living 
and work conditions? Understanding is made possible by use of the theories of scholars 
such as Apple, Bourdieu, Freire, and others mentioned here. Gee’s characterization of 
British sociologist Basil Bernstein would apply in some ways to these theorists as well: 
Bernstein is ultimately a sociologist of the construction, transmission, and 
acquisition of knowledge, or, better put, multiple knowledges constructed in 
diverse contexts, relationships, institutions, societies, and cultures. He is primarily 
concerned with “boundary work”, that is, how economic, social, cultural, 
historical, and institutional forces create boundaries and in the act create 
categories of knowledge and categories of knowers, with profound social and 
political consequences. (1999b, ms. p. 6). 

In this “boundary work” Bernstein seeks to establish a framework (a structure) 
with which to examine the educational apparatus as it regulates people’s differing 
access to the “distribution of knowledge” and other societal resources, specifically 
according to social class (1996, p. 8). As Apple puts it, “For Bernstein, the issue 
of the relationship between class and culture concerns the distribution of power 
and how this is reflected in the principle of control between social groups” 

(1995b, p. 66). His theories of the structural relations between agents within the 
educational system are best supported by empirical evidence of the detailed 
interactions that comprise such interactions and relations. “Bernstein’s analysis of 
the social-class assumptions of pedagogic practice is the foundation for linking 
microeducational processes to the macrosociological levels of social structure and 
class and power relations” (Sadovnik, 1995, p. 14). Clarifying the relationship 
between an immediate situation and larger patterns thus takes on a fundamentally 
liberatory nature. As Gee discusses Bernstein’s work: 

These larger “macro-level” forces and relationships shape or mold human ways of 
thinking and feeling and social interactions. ... In turn, these “micro-level” moments of 
situated thinking, feeling, and social interaction have the creative capacity to transform 
the larger “macro-level” forces shaping them. Indeed, it is one of Bernstein’s primary 
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goals to show how the macro and micro reflexively shape each other and how macro- 
level social, institutional, and cultural forces leave room for change, transformation, and 
resistance. In fact, he points to the tension points in macro-level institutional forces that 
are the key points of leverage where effective change is liable to occur. (1999b, ms. p 5) 

My study shares Bernstein’s ambition of analyzing the micro-level experiences of 
students and instructor in relation to the macro-level forces at work in the institution. To 
analyze the classroom discourse data gathered in this study I use Bernstein’s notion of the 
pedagogic device and the codes of classification/framing. To Bernstein pedagogic 
relations occur not only in school but also in other cultural institutions and settings such 
as medicine and religion. “The pedagogic device generates a symbolic ruler of 
consciousness” (Bernstein, 1990, p. 180), regulating behavior inside and outside the 
school. It “is the condition for the production, reproduction, and transformation of 
culture,” which acts as the fulcrum “between power and knowledge, and knowledge and 
forms of consciousness” (p. 181). The pedagogic device “provides the intrinsic grammar 
of pedagogic discourse through distributive rules, recontextualizing rules, and rules of 
evaluation. . . .” (p. 180, emphasis original). I discuss these rules in more detail as I apply 
them to the data in Chapter 6. Sadovnik notes that “in the 1970s Bernstein began to 
develop what has become the central foundation of his sociology of schooling, the 
concepts of classification and framing, as a way to more precisely specify the model of 
transmission in the schools” (1995, p. 26). I apply the concept of classification rules (the 
‘what’, as Sadovnik calls it) to the boundaries drawn between native and nonnative 
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speakers of English, and the curricula on offer to them in the community college. 

Likewise I use framing rules (the ‘how’) to examine the pedagogical practice in Basic 
Writing 3 to demonstrate the instructor’s uses of control in the classroom. 

Habitus and Forms of Capital 

Like Bernstein the French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu is concerned with how 
knowledge and power are transmitted through societal institutions, including the school. 
Bourdieu calls the family the “primary social unit” (1998, p. 107), which fosters the 
socialization of its offspring well before they reach school. He sees the family existing 
not so much in a social class but in social space, which he defines as “a space of 
difference, in which classes exist in some sense in a state of virtuality, not as something 
given but as something to be done ” (1998, p. 12, emphasis original). In other words social 
class remains an important concept, but it is enacted in the habitus, which is a set of 
bodily habits, social dispositions, and imprecise knowledge, a “generative and unifying 
principle which retranslates the relational characteristics of a position into a unitary 
lifestyle, that is, a unitary set of choices of persons, good, practices” (1998, p. 8). These 
choices are initially made by the family, which determines the involvement of its children 
in institutions such as schools, churches, and social groups. The elegance of the notion of 
habitus is that it accounts for the development on an individual and family level of the 
awkward concept of class. Class as a construct is difficult to pin down: Defining criteria 
such as income, race, occupation, or religion shift over time and in different contexts. The 
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notion of habitus encompasses all of these and more, allowing for the changing 

preferences of social groups but maintaining the transmissive process. 

An important related concept of Bourdieu’s is the notion of forms of capital: 
economic, cultural, and symbolic. Analogous to economic capital in its exchange value, 
cultural capital is a currency again derived from the family, although it is available from 
other sources such as the school. To Bourdieu, “families are corporate bodies [with] a 
tendency to perpetuate their social being, with all its power and privileges, which is at the 
basis of reproductive strategies” (1998, p. 19), including educational strategies. As the 
economic capital of a family increases the relative value of its cultural capital gains more 
importance to it. For this reason, for example, parents who can pay tuition at private 
universities are likely to prefer sending their children to Ivy League universities because 
there is more cultural capital to be gained there than at equally expensive but less 
prestigious schools. As McDonough notes, 

Although all classes have their own forms of cultural capital, the most socially 
and economically valued forms are those possessed by the middle and upper 
classes, which are transmitted to their offspring as a supplement to economic 
capital in order to maintain class status and privilege across generations (1998, p. 

183) 



As important as the ideas of habitus and cultural capital are here, they are especially 
useful in studying students from diverse cultural backgrounds. In such study, making 
comparisons solely on the basis of socioeconomic status is less illuminating than 
examining the workings of imported forms of capital in a new country. Indeed “one of 
the dimensions of symbolic capital, in differentiated societies, is ethnic identity, which, 
with names or skin color, is a percipi, a being-perceived, functioning as positive or 
negative symbolic capital” (Bourdieu, 1998, p. 104). Although ethnic identity may not 
change when one immigrates to a new country, the symbolic value of, for example, being 
black in Africa is considerably different from that of being black in the United States. By 
the same token the symbolic capital of knowing the rituals and conventions of higher 
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education, although they may vary in some aspects from one country to another, carries 
its value through the process of immigration. 

This section has touched upon aspects of critical curriculum theory and sociology 
of education that are especially useful for analyzing the data in this study. The 
community college presents a fertile terrain of study for the issues of access, credentials, 
race, gender, and class discussed above. 

The Community College 

Community colleges were first known as junior colleges, “designed expressly as a 
community service and vocational venture in direct opposition to the scholarly curricula 
of the universities” (Collins, 1979, p. 127). From the first community college established 
as such in 1901 in Joliet, Illinois (Dougherty, 1994), the number of community colleges 
across the nation grew rapidly until the 1980s. After World War II the GI Bill of 1944 
promised thousands of returning veterans access to higher education. This legislation was 
designed to reward military service while diverting surplus labor from the economy to 
prevent the return of the unemployment and social conflicts of the Great Depression that 
the war had absorbed. In the 1960s the Johnson Administration used education “as a key 
weapon in its War on Poverty,” supporting the growth of community colleges to the 
extent that “by late in the decade, a new community college opened every week” 
(Nystrand and Duffy, 1997, p. 10). By 1980 more than 4.5 million students were enrolled 
in community colleges (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 127). In fact, since the 1970s more 
students have begun their college careers at two-year community colleges than at four- 
year colleges and universities (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. v; see also Culp and Helfgot, 
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1998). In higher education overall the ratio of students at two-year colleges continues to 
rise, reaching almost 40% in 1996 (National Center for Educational Statistics, 1999). 

This growth in community colleges came in response to a combination of forces. 
As formal educational credentials grew increasingly necessary to the U.S. economy, 
parents and students demanded access to higher education. Business and industry also 
needed educated middle-level workers: 

Local business strongly supported the community college in part because it shared 
the general interest in educational opportunity. But three other interests were as or more 
important: securing publicly subsidized employee training, fostering local economic 
development, and burnishing local pride. (Dougherty, 1994, p. 134) 



Local school and other government officials were highly motivated to press for 
the establishment of community colleges to meet the needs of business, the 
demands of families, and their own self-interest (Dougherty, 1994). They were 
supported by state universities and legislatures and other governmental agencies, 
which acted from a range of motives including diverting students from state 
universities and responding to the pressures of constituents. The growth in 
community colleges continued to affect the national economy. “All those who 
build, operate or attend community college are drawn away from the mechanized 
arenas of industry and agriculture, which can now overproduce with less and less 
labor” (Shor, 1980, p. 5). 

The tremendous postwar growth in the construction of community colleges and 
student enrollments in them was such that “many university presidents feared their 
institutions would be overwhelmed” (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 35) if students 
transferred into four- year colleges. But community colleges diverted students from elite 
institutions, protecting their primarily research mission and allowing them to maintain the 
education they offered to elite, well-prepared students. However, although many students 
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carry the goal of transferring to four-year colleges or universities, transfer rates remain 
relatively low. “On average only 23.5 percent transfer successfully, and when the focus is 
on urban community colleges the rate drops to about 1 1 percent” (Trujillo and Diaz, 

1999, p. 125). In fact, students who begin at community colleges tend to be 
disadvantaged in earning bachelor’s degrees in comparison with those who take time off 
after high school and later enroll in four-year institutions (Dougherty, 1994). With low 
transfer rates of students to four-year institutions, community colleges provided society 
with, in Clark’s term, a “cooling-out process” for students that simultaneously prevented 
a labor surplus and attempted to placate increasingly demanding students (1960). 

The development of the three-tiered system of public education in California 
exemplified this function, becoming a national model for managing open admissions 
(Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 89). The top 12 percent of California’s high school students 
could attend flagship universities such as Berkeley; the middle group could enroll in the 
state colleges; and the lowest-ranked students were offered the local community colleges, 
with their “high flunk-out rates” (Shor, 1980, p. xv). Educational leaders held no illusions 
about the desired results of this plan. As California thus increased access to higher 
education, Clark Kerr, then-president of the state system, explicitly stated, “Mass and 
universal access to higher education can make it possible for the elite sector to become 
more elite” [and] “help to soften class distinctions and antagonisms” (quoted in Brint and 
Karabel, 1989, p. 87). 

In sum the competing missions of the community college include: 

• training workers for specific occupations (Paris, 1985) rather than offering 

a purely liberal arts education 
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• providing access to higher education for students who otherwise would not 
have such an opportunity (Rendon, 1999) 

• offering high school dropouts a second chance at education 

• protecting the prestige of four-year institutions by accepting lower-status 

students (Brint and Karabel, 1989) 

• “cooling out” students’ aspirations (Clark, 1960, 1980) by diverting them 

from academic to vocational goals or from bachelor’s degrees to 

associate’s degrees 

• propagating “a meritocratic ideology, a critical piece of the body of beliefs 

which sustains capitalist social relations” (Ryan and Sackrey, 1984, 
p. 1 12), in which students adjust their emotions about being “cooled out” 
by seeing themselves as incapable of succeeding at the university 
• absorbing surplus labor (Shor, 1980) by providing occupations for 
instructors, support staff and other workers, and students themselves. 

The Curriculum: Academic or Vocational? 

Almost immediately after the founding of community colleges, an ongoing 
struggle developed over whether their focus would be academic or vocational. In 
other words the competing missions of the community college represented “the 
confounding of education and training” (Brown and Clignet, 2000, p. 20). “Since 
the rise of the modem university in the mid-nineteenth century there has been a 
conflict between the views of universities as communities of scholars and learners 
. . . and their definition as training grounds for narrowly defined skills” (Brown 
and Clignet, 2000, p. 30). In fact community colleges initially offered a largely 
liberal arts curriculum because of the lower status of vocational and technical 
programs. The institutional push toward vocational education was partly the 
product of the historical struggle to establish distinctions between secondary and 
post-secondary education, which enabled universities to require a high school 
diploma for entry (Collins, 1979). It also resulted from an expressed goal “to 
prepare less qualified and generally working-class and minority students with 
skills as techno-artisans or paraprofessionals” (Brown and Clignet, 2000, p. 21). 
Inside community colleges, however, “The irresistible force was the students, 
who greatly preferred the liberal arts, transfer-preparatory programs to the job- 
oriented terminal programs” (Collins, 1979, p. 127). Over time the curricular 
orientation changed with addition of adult, community, remedial, and 
occupational educational programs. The rise of vocational education occurred in 
the 1960s and 1970s; it now dominates the curriculum, enrolling 40% to 60% of 
community college students (Dougherty, 1994, p. 19 1). 

Changing Student Populations 

Since the middle of the twentieth century the student population in the community 
college has been changing, bringing in not only middle-class white males newly 
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graduated from high school but also students of color, women, veterans, immigrants, and 

handicapped and older students. Ultimately community colleges have become “the most 

common point of entry into college for those groups that have traditionally been excluded 

from higher education” (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. vi). By 1970 1.6 million middle- 

class, working-class, and immigrant students enrolled in community colleges, many 

hoping to transfer to higher-status four-year institutions (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 

127). The new students at community colleges changed these institutions markedly from 

mainly serving the middle class to “predominantly lower middle-class and working-class 

institutions” (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 74). 

The social milieu of the late 1960s and the 1970s also contributed to the growth of 
the community college. Contributing to the climate were “racial unrest, student 
protests against the Vietnam War, public perception of a literacy crisis in 
American schools, and the increase of non-English-speaking immigrants in the 
U.S.” (Nystrand and Duffy, 1997, p. 8). For instance, in New York pressure from 
minorities pushed ahead the city’s plans for open admissions at the City 
University of New York (CUNY) from 1975 to 1970. “Minorities in the city had 
remained unassimilated into the mainstream, and they were aroused” (Shor, 1980, 
p. xv). With the early opening of CUNY and an increase of 20,000 students in the 
next three years more students, particularly African-Americans and Puerto 
Ricans, could now obtain draft deferments (ibid., p. 10), sharing in the white 
privilege of avoiding military service. Colleges, however, were not ready for the 
“nontraditional” students whose secondary schools had not prepared them well 
academically. Reflecting “the declining academic achievement of recent high 
school graduates and the growing number of disadvantaged students in the 
system” (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 129) the number of remedial courses 
increased. 



Freshman Composition and Remedial English 

Ironically, complaints about the college students’ poor preparation for academic 
writing go back more than a century to elite colleges such as Brown and Harvard 
(Rose, 1985, p. 355). As a course of study “Freshman composition originated in 
1874 as a Harvard response to the poor writing of upperclassmen, spread rapidly, 
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and became the most consistently required course in the American curriculum” 
(Rose, 1985, p. 342). Thus from the early days of the American university the 
assumption had been that students learn to write in high school, not college. 
Bizzell notes that her 

freshman English students were supposed to be brushing up their ability to 
produce a certain kind of written product; they were not so much taught about this 
product as reminded of its characteristics by those marginal English department 
members not needed for rigorous scholarly tasks. (1982, p. 192) 

This expectation was confounded in the changing face of new students in the 
academy, with important curricular implications. “The development of open 
access to postsecondary educational opportunities resulted in the creation of 
special college programs to compensate for past academic deficiencies” 
(Sadovnik, 1994, p. 16). “In 1977-78 ... 37 percent of English courses were 
offered at levels below general college grade” (Brint and Karabel, 1989, p. 129). 
The need for remedial, or basic, writing courses has not declined over time: The 
figure rose to 78% in 1998 (Arenson, 1998, Sect. 4, p. 4). The debate over 
whether institutions of higher learning should offer “remedial” courses has 
become increasingly heated (e.g., Aronson, 2000; Tinberg, 1999a, 1999b) as 
CUNY has moved to eliminate remedial education. Rose ascribes this struggle to 
the desire of colleges “to keep in place the hard fought for, if historically and 
conceptually problematic and highly fluid, distinction between college and 
secondary work” (1985, p. 349; see also, Collins, 1979). 

Academic writing thus became a terrain of both conquest and struggle for new 

types of students, as it represents a form of cultural capital necessary for success in the 

university. Simultaneously with these social and educational developments, composition 

studies 2 as an academic field emerged. It contrasted with the literary tradition that had 

studied and taught exemplary texts, particularly the five-paragraph essay, and employed a 

prescriptive approach to grammar, punctuation, and surface-level features of writing in “a 

behaviorist approach to writing . . . [that was] atomistic, focusing on isolated bits of 

discourse, error centered, and linguistically reductive” (Rose, 1985, p. 343). 



2 The distinction between writing and composition stands on the grounds that writing can be seen on a 
mechanical level that involves handwriting and copying, whereas composition includes the notions of 
invention, planning and other prewriting strategies, drafting, revising, and editing, and writing for a set 
purpose and to a specific audience or audiences. 
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Rather than look exclusively at the written product composition scholars 
questioned the nature of the writing process, applying perspectives from rhetoric, 
linguistics, sociolinguistics, semiotics, cognitive psychology, and critical theory to 
matters of composition (Nystrand, Greene, and Wiemelt, 1993). With the goal of teaching 
writing, not classical rhetorical forms, they began to develop a body of research that 
would elevate composition studies from an adjunct service department to a freestanding 
discipline. Composition studies also developed in response to the second-class status of 
fields such as writing and language learning, which are presumed to teach skills but not 
“content,” and provide “service” to underprepared students. Rose writes “to discuss 
writing as a skill, then, is to place it in the realm of the technical, and in the current, 
research-ascendant American university, that is a kiss of death” (1985, p. 347). 



Instructors as Gatekeepers 

In part, composition instructors who taught forms of literary analysis and 
grammatical rules continued to fill a gatekeeping role in the academy: “Since the birth of 
the composition course in American education, the English teacher has been viewed as 
the custodian of ‘refined’ usage” (Shaughnessy, 1977, p. 120; see also, Rodby, 1992). 
But such instructors, who considered the students deficient in fundamental abilities, often 
failed to teach them academic literacy. “Even the most enlightened teachers locate 
difference and failure in the minds of individual learners” (Nystrand, Greene, and 
Wiemelt, 1993, p. 310) rather than in the social and material conditions and experiences 
that have labeled students with terms such as “basic,” “deficient,” “developmental,” and 

“limited English proficient.” 

In response to the outcry by old-guard faculty and the public about the poor 
preparation of this new type of student, Errors and Expectations, Mina Shaughnessy’s 
groundbreaking study of “basic” writers at CUNY proposed that the grammatical and 
syntactical mistakes that student writers made were systematic and novice, not illogical 
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or irreparable. Shaughnessy determined that basic writers needed to spend more time 

writing and to receive explicit instruction in the structures and conventions of academic 

writing. She argued that students’ shortcomings reflected not an inability to think but a 

lack of initiation into the culture of the academy. She analyzed the influence of oral 

language in students’ writing; their lack of vocabulary and the “allowable contexts” 

(1977, p. 76) of lexical use, which created excessive circumlocutions; and their ignorance 

of grammar, which created difficulties in using structures more common to writing than 

speech. She also recognized the strangeness and novelty of texts students encountered. 

The very situation out of which the language has grown is unfamiliar to the 
student. It is, first, a situation which requires him [sic] to communicate with an 
anonymous reader . . . , generally on an impersonal subject and in a formal 
register. It is, second, a politely polemical situation in which the reader is assumed 
to be, if not hostile to the writer’s view, at least obliged to consider it carefully, 
according to criteria for evidence and sound reasoning that are themselves part of 
the legacy of academic language, (ibid., p. 187) 

Shaughnessy’ s work contributed to the shift in focus from looking at the product 
to looking at the processes. The examination extended beyond the writer’s mind into the 
composition classroom. Shaughnessy’s colleague Kenneth Bruffee pioneered 
“collaborative learning and response groups in freshman composition at Brooklyn 
College [as] a direct response to the daily ferment of social and political change both on 
and off campus” (Nystrand and Duffy, 1997, p. 10). He aimed to replace conventional 
teaching methods, “radically altering, even inverting, the traditional teacher-student 
authority relationship” (ibid., p. 1 1), aiming for students' ownership of their work. 

International Students in the United States 



Meanwhile the population of international students at United States universities 
was also on the rise. Research about nonnative-English-speaking writers established the 
emerging field of second language composition. Kaplan’s work with foreign student 
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writers at UCLA led to the realization that second-language proficiency and first- 
language writing ability were insufficient to produce good second language writing. 

Typically, in the United States [nonnative-English-speaking students] from other 
cultures operate with a somewhat different set of cultural assumptions; they are therefore 
likely to resort to coping skills that have worked in their native language and cultures but 
are inappropriate for the expectations of the U.S. academic audience (Reid, 1989, p. 221) 

Even academically well-prepared international students manifest writing patterns 
confusing to English speakers. Kaplan’s seminal article, “Cultural Thought Patterns in 
Inter-Cultural Education,” attributing different rhetorical styles to different cultures, 
claiming that “logic per se is a cultural phenomenon” (1966, p. 2) that manifests itself in 
the rhetorical patterns of different cultures. He characterized Western-style writing as 
linear, relegating digression and indirectness to other cultural styles. Kaplan noted the 
value placed on clausal subordination in English writing: “in English, maturity of style is 
often gauged by degree of subordination rather than by coordination” (p. 8). This point 
accords with Shaughnessy’s findings that the her students’ simplistic texts relied mainly 
on coordinating conjunctions to make connections, thereby lacking the structural 
complexity that characterizes much academic writing. 

Kaplan examined rhetorical conventions for the use of evidence, examples, 
explicit thesis statements and directness or indirectness. His article was criticized as 
reductionist and his methodology challenged because he only looked at students’ writing 
in English and did not consider their level of writing competence in their native 
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languages. Nonetheless contrastive rhetoric began to explain why linguistic competence 
does not guarantee rhetorical competence. Later Kaplan linked rhetorical preferences to 
authorial purpose: 

All of the various rhetorical modes identified in the ‘doodles article’ are possible 
in any language. . . . The issue is that each language has certain clear preferences. 

. . . Any native speaker of any particular language has at his [sic] disposal literally 
hundreds of different mechanisms to signify the same meaning. (1987, p. 10) 

To address issues of contrastive rhetoric Kaplan called for direct instruction: “The teacher 
must himself [sic] be aware of these differences and he must make these differences 
overtly apparent to his students” (1966, p. 14). 

In the past 35 years English composition studies and second language 
composition have become intertwined in the process of exposing the practices and 
processes of academic discourse to scrutiny. Kaplan’s theory of contrastive rhetoric 
converged with developments in the field of second language acquisition. Hymes (1966) 
developed the notion of communicative competence, which extended Chomsky’s idea of 
linguistic competence into the social arena of speech communities. Communicative 
competence refers to a speaker’s ability to use a language in particular contexts, in 
contrast to repeating memorized bits of dialog, for example. Krashen proposed the 
monitor model (1977), which distinguishes between learning and acquiring a language, 
and the input hypothesis (1985), which states that learners should be exposed to language 
slightly beyond their actual level of proficiency, but not too far to understand. Applying 
the monitor model to writing Krashen posits: 
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If second language acquisition and the development of writing ability occur in the 
same way, writing ability is not learned but is acquired via extensive reading in which the 
focus of the reader is on the message, i.e., reading for genuine interest and/or pleasure. 
(1984, p. 23) 



Reading and writing are thus intertwined in the acquisition of academic discourse, and 
direct instruction in rules and conventions is probably insufficient. 

The focus of communicative competence on meaning-making paralleled 
developments in composition studies, where process approaches also concentrated on 
developing meaning rather than fixating on formal stylistic considerations. In process 
writing student writers begin with making meaning, often about topics from their lived 
experiences, and delay considering the formal aspects of writing. The process begins with 
pre-writing activities such as freewriting, brainstorming, and idea clustering, which 
generate ideas before writing begins (Elbow 1973, 1981). Instead of working on isolated 
sentence-level grammatical or paragraph-developing exercises students learn to write by 
writing. Frequently students keep journals to practice writing and to develop ideas related 
to readings and other writing they are doing. Students draft papers multiple times using 
feedback from peers in small-group sessions and the instructor in individual conferences 
to create a recursive cycle of drafts and revisions. Ideally “the [writing] workshop . . . 
relies on authentic academic purposes and a real but nonauthoritarian teacher-reader 
whose readiness to take meanings seriously creates incentives to write” (Knoblauch and 
Brannon, 1984, p. 108). The expanded audience is meant to increase both the variety of 
responses to drafts and the writer’s sense of audience; ideally, student writers no longer 
address the instructor alone (Widdowson, 1983, p. 44). 

Process writing instructors are meant to delay responding to superficial 
grammatical errors in student writing until the final, or editing stage, of the process. 
Research in error correction indicates that students do not internalize or remember most 
of the surface-level corrections their instructors make (Zamel, 1985). Rodby points out 
that “work with paragraphs, sentences, grammar, and comprehension exercises in itself 
does not lead students to become engaged either in literacy or in the interactions mediated 
by literacy. Exercises do not accomplish literacy. Literacy accomplishes literacy” (1992, 
p. 101; see also, Rose, 1985). Harris explains “the consensus view of the profession,” that 
Students must leam not simply how to avoid mistakes but how to write in ways 

that engage the attentions of educated readers. Teachers need then to respond to what 

students are trying to say, to the effectiveness of their writing as a whole, and not simply 

to the presence or absence of local errors in spelling, syntax, or usage. Correctness thus 
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becomes not the single and defining issue in learning how to write but simply one aspect 
of developing a more general communicative competence. (1997, p. 83) 



Systematic grammatical errors indicate the development of an “interlanguage” in 
the process of writing (Kutz, 1986) analogous to the interlanguage that learners 
develop as they test their hypotheses about a new language by using language (see 
also, Bartholomae, 1980). Student writers learn to apply grammar and stylistic 
conventions as needed to clarify meaning (Courts, 1990, p. 120). A paper covered 
in red ink represents wasted effort on the part of the instructor and demoralizes 
the student. 

For basic writers process writing has often meant writing about personal subjects, 
an approach that stemmed from learner-centered pedagogies based on the work of Freire 
(1973) and others, where the teaching begins with where students are, not with 
predetermined curricular material to be transmitted from teacher to student. For students 
with little writing experience or fears of writing, process writing is a logical place to 
begin. Yet Delpit (1995) has criticized the hegemony of process writing as a middle-class 
phenomenon that assumes that students will learn the formal conventions and mechanics 
of writing elsewhere; for students whose home backgrounds do not offer this instruction, 
their oppression continues. (See also, Heath, 1983.) 

Basic writers in the university must ultimately develop the ability to write in 
academic contexts. If process writing does not lead to direct instruction in college-level 
composition using topics and genres of academic disciplines (Raimes, 1996), students 
will be handicapped. Although it is common in process writing approaches, very little 

3 

academic writing asks for autobiography or personal experiences and reactions. 



3 In contrast to international students who may not be called upon to write English in modes other than 
academic, “the purposes are different for the many ESL immigrant and refugee nonnative speakers in 
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Research and theory in ESL composition have responded to critiques of process 
writing and personal topics, while retaining many of its useful aspects. In a survey of the 
field Raimes (1996) identifies four phases in the history of ESL composition that have 
contributed an understanding of the writing process. A focus on formal aspects of 
composition in the mid-1960s that was connected to Kaplan’s contrastive rhetoric work 
shifted to a focus on the writer in the mid-1970s with process writing and Flower and 
Hayes’s (1981) research on the individual cognitive processes of writing. In the mid- 
1980s the focus changed to the role of disciplinary content, particularly in the demands of 
academic courses, and a simultaneous consideration of the reader’s role, explaining 
writing as a social as well as personal, cognitive act. “Writing cannot be separated from 
its context,” explains Hairston, “audience and intention should affect every stage of the 
creative process” (1982, p. 84). 

Students’ Right to Their Own Cultures 

Literature in the ESL field also discusses the dissonance felt by English language 
learners who enter the Anglophone academy and discover the impossibility of directly 
translating their thoughts and values into a new language (e.g., Hoffman, 1990; Lu, 1987; 
Rodriguez, 1982; Tucker, 1995). Lu proposes that “we need to call [students’] attention 
to voices that may seem irrelevant to the discourse we teach rather than encourage them 
to shut them out” (1987, p. 447). In learning academic writing students should not be 
forced to abandon their cultural backgrounds or the expression of this heritage. Freire and 

secondary and college classrooms” (Raimes, 1996, p. 15). Like native English speakers, this group uses 
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Macedo argue that “a critical mastery of a standard dialect can never be achieved without 
the development of one’s own voice, which is contained within the social dialect that 
shapes one’s reality (1987, p. 129). As Miller suggests, it becomes 

a problem for students [if they] are taught the modes of reasoning and expression 
that demarcate the educated culture without being taught that they are rhetorical 
conventions that were formalized to serve practical political purposes, including the 
exclusion of less educated people such as themselves. (1997, p. 285) 

Rather than rejecting home discourses students must put them in perspective with what 
they are learning. Bizzell suggests that instructors “initiate students into academic 
discourse in such a way as to foster a productive critical distances on the social processes 
whereby knowledge is generated and controlled” (1982, p. 197). Shaughnessy noted this 
important tension: 

College both beckons and threatens [basic education students], offering to teach 
them useful ways of thinking and talking about the world, promising even to 
improve the quality of their lives, but threatening at the same time to take away 
from them their distinctive ways of interpreting the world, to assimilate them into 
the culture of academia without acknowledging their experience as outsiders. 
(1977, p. 292) 

None of these authors argue for the maintenance of students’ own modes of expression at 
the expense of acquiring academic discourse. Rather, they propose that instructors 
recognize the costs to students of adopting new rhetorical modes, including the 
assumption of new kinds of identities. 



writing in a range of situations. 
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Entering Discourse Communities 

How do students become proficient at new discourses, perhaps acquiring new 
identities? Gee’s concept of Discourses helps us to understand this process. First, 

Discourses are ways of being in the world, or forms of life which integrate words, 
acts, values, beliefs, attitudes and social identities, as well as gestures, glances, body 
positions and clothes. A Discourse is a sort of identity kit which comes complete with the 
appropriate costume and instructions on how to act, talk, and often write, so as to take on 
a particular social role that others will recognize. (1996, p. 127) 

Because Discourses are life forms they cannot simply be described, but must be 

lived. 



Discourses are mastered through acquisition, not learning. That is, Discourses are 
not mastered by overt instruction ... but by enculturation (“apprenticeship”) into social 
practices through scaffolded and supported interaction with people who have already 
mastered the Discourse. (1992, p. 114) 



Acquiring a new discourse means adding to one’s repertoire of communicative strategies, 
modifying one’s habitus in some ways. For students really to learn academic discourse 
they must, in addition to learning the rules and superficial features of the discourse, 
become apprentices in discourse communities (Swales, 1990), where they learn 
discipline-based epistemologies and writing conventions. Thus “standard English and the 
standard forms of academic discourse are a new style, a new dialect, in a sense, a new 
language” (Kutz, 1986, p. 388) for basic writers. Students must create successive 
approximate discourses before they can master a Discourse. To create these 
approximations usually requires a guide into the conventions of the discourse, such as an 

instructor. 
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The concept of discourse communities is complex and in some ways problematic. 
Rodby notes that generally, “discourse communities are conceived and discussed as static 
entities, not as groups which can change as others join their ranks” (1992, p. 85). Yet the 
goal for basic writers, and nontraditional students in general, is to cross the boundaries 
into these communities, perhaps changing the identity of the community in the process. 
In addition Pratt’s notion of the “contact zone” (1991) calls into question the view of 
discourse communities that “assume[s] a unified and homogenous social world in which 
language exists as a shared patrimony” (1991, p. 38). She defines the contact zone as 
“social spaces where cultures meet, clash, and grapple with each other, often in contexts 
of highly asymmetrical relations of power, such as colonialism, slavery, or their 
aftermaths as they are lived out in many parts of the world today” (1991, p. 34). These 
relations of power may be domestic or global, playing themselves out in the basic writing 
classroom in forms of resistance as well as accommodation (Fox, 1994). As this study 
demonstrates, “contact zone” more appropriately characterizes the experiences of the 
students in Basic Writing 3 than does “community.” 

Finally, “Discourse communities are organized around the production and 
legitimation of particular forms of knowledge and social practices at the expense of 
others, and they are not ideologically innocent” (Chase, 1988, p. 13). Unlike middle-class 
students, basic writers often lack familiarity and comfort with the academic genres, 
formal diction, stylistic conventions, and impersonal tone and subjects of academic 
writing. Bizzell notes “middle-class students are better suited by their socialization in 
language use to deal with academic discourse’s relative formality and abstraction than 
working-class students are” (1982, p. 192). Likewise, nontraditional university students 
are often less familiar with staking their own claims for knowledge or inhabiting the 
pretense of expert knowledge than are their middle-class peers. They may be 
uncomfortable with adopting the stance of academic discourse, which “disguis[es] 
authorial fallibility and bias, as well as the uncertainty of discourse itself’ (Spellmeyer, 
1989, p. 264). Assuming this stance may require nontraditional students to suspend their 
disbelief about their status in the intellectual hierarchy, which may defy the messages 
they receive from faculty, other students, and the often-sterile physical environments of 

their institutions. 

No unified definition of academic discourse exists; disciplines express themselves 
through different genres and writing conventions. For example, “disciplines differ 
in the degree to which they allow the writer to use the first person, the degree to 
which the passive is tolerated, and the degree to which interpretation or inference 
is permitted” (Purves, 1988, p. 13). Ignoring these differences does a disservice to 
students, who “will meet with less success in history or philosophy unless they are 
taught to recognize the conventions of each discipline” (Spellmeyer, 1989, p. 

265). 

The task for composition instructors is to acknowledge the fear and ambivalence 
of students while teaching aspects of academic discourse that will help students succeed 
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in the academy. One way for students to understand these processes is to take academic 
discourses as texts of study. Fox, for example, teaches that “communication style is 
relative and that how we talk or write is determined by what the audience expects or 
needs” (1994, p. 114). Rather than focus narrowly on disciplinary forms or formulaic 
documents such as the laboratory report, Spellmeyer (1989) believes instructors would do 
better to teach the “situatedness” of the student writer. Indeed, 

Even more important than remembering the forms and definitions of words is 
having the judgment to use them in appropriate ways, a judgment that comes not from the 
study of vocabulary lists but from having been a steady reader of the kind of writing 
people do in college. (Shaughnessy, 1977, p. 188) 

The difficulty that many students face in acquiring this judgment and using it 
appropriately cannot be overstated. Basic writers meet a number of obstacles from the 
demands of work and family to societal forces such as racism and poverty. 

Basic Writers in the Academy 

Scholarly and popular accounts of what Rose (1989) calls the “educational 
underclass” identify the academic and extracurricular obstacles that basic education 
students must surmount. Rose documented his experiences first as a “remedial” student 
and later as a teacher of veterans, ex-convicts, and UCLA students, some of whom had 
transferred from community colleges or had been admitted under special programs. He 
identified a range of factors that affected students’ experiences at college, from mundane 
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concerns of child care and transportation, to issues of confidence and background 
schema, to knowledge of the conventions of academic discourse, to cultural differences. 
He emphasizes the high level of expectations for today’s college students: 

Ours is the first society in history to expect so much of its people to be able to 
perform these very sophisticated literacy activities. . . . We forget, then, that by most 
historical — and current — standards, the vast majority of a research university’s 
underprepared students would be considered completely literate. (1989, p. 188) 

In response, Rose supports the kind of explicit teaching proposed by Delpit and others. 

He also emphasizes that joining the academic community requires time, certainly more 

than one or two semesters in basic education courses. Stemglass’s longitudinal study, 

Time to Know Them (1997), of native and nonnative speakers of English students at City 

College in New York points to the greater amounts of time nontraditional students need 

in college. For many students the financial need to work full-time made it difficult to be a 

student and to spend time on academic work. Reductions in financial aid contributed to 

the financial burden many students face of supporting themselves and their families. In 

some cases students also lacked family support; nor did many in Stemglass’s study have 

role models who had succeeded in higher education. For these reasons nontraditional 

students often require more than the theoretical two years planned for completion of the 

community college programs, or four years for a bachelor’s degree. 

Weis’s (1985) study of African-American community colleges also demonstrated 
some of the cultural mismatches (Heath, 1993) and the effects of racism on 
student success. Issues of attendance, oppositional uses of time, and the value of 
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the collective over the individual all played a role in students’ experiences at the 
college. The ambivalence for blacks that attends adopting the dominant white 
culture was another significant factor for the students Weis studied. Given these 
multiple factors affecting students’ experiences in negotiating home and school 
worlds, Fox defines “basic” writers as “negotiators of cultural conflicts” (1999, p. 
69), and calls on instructors “despite their lack of institutional authority, [to] enter 
into the mire of institutional change, and transform those structures that work 
against access” (p. 70). 

The Role of the Faculty 

With their status linked to the content of their courses, faculty members have had 
little historical interest in teaching remedial courses. “For many [practitioners] at the 
university level, a focus on composition was the equivalent to a professional backwater 
(Nystrand and Duffy, 1997, p. 13). Status differentials for faculty exist as well between 
the teaching of “traditional” and “nontraditional” students, including English language 
learners. Because of both the status of their students and the issue of disciplinary content, 
composition and ESL instructors have lower status in the academy than faculty who teach 
disciplinary “content” areas. Increasingly ESL/composition instruction is provided by a 
cadre of part-time adjunct faculty rather than full-time, tenure-track professors. Although 
traditionally many adjunct faculty members held MAs and not PhDs, which depressed 
their status, an increasing number of PhDs find themselves on the part-time adjunct track. 
“Part-timers now make up over 40% of the faculty in institutions of higher education, and 
about two-thirds at two-year colleges. And their share of teaching jobs continues to grow, 
almost doubling since 1970” (Brill, 1999, p. 38). Many of these instructors work part- 
time for low pay and few or no benefits, and have little job security or institutional 
support. 
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Equally important these adjunct faculty members are often marginalized members 
of the academic communities in which they teach. Many of them shuttle between jobs 
where they teach one or two courses each at different colleges. They are excluded from 
curriculum development and often given little notice to prepare their courses. As a result 
part-time faculty may not share the institutional culture and values, or know current 
pedagogical theories. 

Teachers need a conceptual-theoretical background in which to work, or else all 
of their pedagogy is ad hoc. Further, this background must be shared knowledge, i.e., 
teachers in a school or district need to know the rationale behind the “official” policy, but 
the policy itself is not a set of laws, merely a conceptual framework that gives coherence 
to what goes on within and among individual classrooms. . . . This framework should 
square with what we know about how language actually works, i.e., should take account 
of linguistic, psycholinguistic, learning, and rhetorical theory. (Winterrowd, 1983, p. 237) 

In addition, writes Rose, “their courses are robbed of curricular continuity and of the 
status that comes with tenured faculty involvement” (1985, p. 342). Besides a lack of 
respect from peer faculty, the material repercussions of the subordinate positions of the 
mainly female English/ESL composition instructors manifest themselves in poor working 
conditions such as insufficient access to resources, shared or missing offices, and low job 
security. These conditions affect both classroom practice and the professional identities 
of these instructors. Brown and Clignet argue that 

the demoralization of teaching results from its deprofessionalization as a calling. 
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... As a result, education is reduced to training or socialization, and educators are 
disheartened and alienated from students and from one another. They cannot readily offer 
appropriate role models within the bureaucratized hierarchy. Nor can they easily engage 
in intellectual exchange with their harried, specialized, and competitive peers. (2000, p. 
38) 



The working conditions and professional status of adjunct faculty have a large 
bearing on the findings of this study, affecting curriculum, instruction, and student 
retention. 



Summary 

The basic writing class at the community college emerges from this discussion as 

« 

a very particular situation: Marginalized faculty, often working part time, attempt to 
compensate for marginalized students’ lack of previous preparation in the 
communications skills they need to enter and succeed in the academy. Faculty in other 
disciplines often carry unreasonable expectations about what these instructors and 
students can achieve in one or two semesters (Zamel, 1995). Indeed even under the best 
of circumstances the task of making students comfortable with writing, teaching the 
writing process, grammar and stylistic conventions, academic discourse in general and 
disciplinary genres in specific is probably impossible. 

Students themselves may not be prepared for the quantity of work they need to do 
and the amount of time necessary to become proficient in academic discourses, or what 
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the personal and emotional costs may be (Stemglass, 1997). When English language 
learners enter the basic writing classroom they add other issues to these challenges, 
although many of the issues of cultural loss and adaptation are similar to those faced by 
other nontraditional students. The heterogeneity of English language learners in the 
writing classroom further complicates these issues. Finally, to meet one of the most 
difficult and complex challenges in postsecondary education, community (and other) 
colleges allocate increasingly fewer resources to basic education. 
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CHAPTER 3: RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



This chapter describes the research methods I used to study the community 

college ESL writing class. As the semester unfolded and my initial research question 

about argumentation became increasingly unrelated to what I observed, my goal became 

to understand and explain what was actually going on in BW3. Chapter 2 reviewed the 

current state of research in first- and second-language composition theory. One major 

lens of analysis in this study was therefore to compare the enacted curriculum of BW3 to 

the theoretical ideal. A second lens used critical curriculum theory to analyze this 

semester of BW3 and its effects on the instructor and students. Critical curriculum theory 

looks at the relations of power and economics that underlie the educational apparatus. 

Although much research based on critical curriculum theory has a macro-level scope, 

such theory is equally applicable to fine-grained descriptive and analytical studies. Indeed 

such studies provide detailed support for larger, more general theories. 

This chapter discusses the selection of the research site and participants, the 
choice of research methods, and the analysis of data. The general approach to this 
study can be classified as qualitative, which Denzin and Lincoln define in this 
way: 

Qualitative research is multimethod in focus, involving an interpretive, 
naturalistic approach to its subject matter. This means that qualitative researchers 
study things in their natural settings, attempting to make sense of, or interpret, 
phenomena in terms of the meanings people bring to them. (1994, p. 2) 

The qualitative approach combines a number of data-gathering techniques 
including observations, interviews, document collection, and questionnaires. 
Within qualitative research ethnographic methods are particularly useful for 
providing a thick description (Geertz, 1973) of the research site. Such description 
enables an analysis of the actors and events that constitute the site, one that 
emerges as much from the participants’ perspectives as that of the researcher. In 
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fact “the essential core of ethnography is this concern with the meaning of actions 
and events to the people we seek to understand” (Spradley, 1979, p. 5). This 
method does not expect the researcher to approach educational research without 
motivations. Indeed my concern with the provision of quality education to 
immigrant college students prompted my research. My experiences as a college 
ESL/composition instructor as well as my beliefs, values, and ideologies about 
immigrant education interact with the findings of my research and the 
perspectives of the participants. 



Selection of the Research Site 

This interest in immigrant college students led me to conduct this study in a local 
community college, Monroe Technical College (MTC). My initial research question 
about the acquisition of Western-style argumentation prompted a desire to compare the 
experiences of community college ESL students with those of the international ESL 
students at the local university. A colleague in the university’s ESL program put me in 
contact with her husband, Richard Dresser, a full-time ESL instructor at MTC. He 
introduced me to Maureen Powell, the lead teacher of the Alternative Learning Division, 
which houses the ESL program. In the fall of 1998 I observed a number of classes in a 
BW3 course that Powell taught. I selected BW3 because it is the highest-level writing 
course in MTC’s basic education program that students can take before enrolling in for- 
credit composition courses in the Arts and Science Division. Thus it seemed most likely 
that its curriculum would include argumentation and would be most comparable to 
university-level courses (though this turned out not to be the case). 

Powell put me in touch with the instructor hired to teach BW3 in the next 
semester, spring 1999. This instructor agreed to allow me to observe her class, but by the 
time the semester began she had decided not to teach it. Nonetheless, Powell allowed me 
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to begin my observations at MTC in January 1999, as she was teaching the course until a 
new instructor could be hired. I had planned to conduct similar observations at the 
university in the following summer session. But soon after beginning my observations, I 
saw few points of comparison between the courses in the two programs. I thus dropped 
the comparative aspect of the proposed study to concentrate on the community college. 

Selection of Participants 

I received informal permission from MTC to conduct my research, contingent on 
student and instructor consent. 4 Within the course I wanted to focus on immigrant 
students who planned to enter some sort of college program. On my first day Powell 
granted time to explain my research to the students and to pass out the consent form 
(Appendix A). Ultimately all the students and the instructor and administrators signed 
informed consent forms approved by my university (Appendix A). Some students signed 
the form immediately upon receiving it; others returned it in subsequent classes. 

To gain detailed information about the students, early in the semester I 
administered a student questionnaire (Appendix B). If students were not present when I 
first distributed the questionnaire I gave it to them later with the consent form and asked 
them to return both. Among the questions, those relevant to identifying suitable subjects 
for in-depth study included demographic questions and items asking about students’ 
highest educational attainment levels, educational and career objectives, and whether they 
would agree to be interviewed later. 

4 Although Powell informed me that MTC’s research director wanted to meet with me to establish 
protocols for researchers at MTC, this meeting never occurred. 
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The information from the questionnaires immediately complicated my 
preconceptions about the types of students enrolled in the course. About a third of the 
students were related to students or staff at the university and therefore did not meet my 
idea of “immigrant.” As Chapter 1 discussed, the concept of immigrant becomes elastic 
as we realize that few clear-cut distinctions exist among the categories of “refugees,” 
“immigrants,” and “international students,” sometimes also called “sojourners.” 
Nonetheless, I excluded most of the students in the category of relatives of international 
students or staff. Chapter 4 describes more fully the students who participated completely 
in the study. Here I identify them chiefly by their demographic characteristics: 

• Minji Park, a 35-year-old Korean woman married to a research sociologist at the 
university. The mother of two girls, Minji had a bachelor’s degree and planned to 
become a music teacher. Although Minji and her family had started as an 
international student family, they now planned to remain in the United States. 

• Rana Hasan and Leila Hasan, Palestinian sisters raised in the United Arab 
Emirates, were 18 and 19 years old, respectively. With their 21-year-old brother, 
Ali, the Hasans planned to enter a four-year university. I speak of the sisters 
together, as I interviewed them jointly. 

• Katarina Stevenson, a 26-year-old Russian woman married to an American 
accountant, held a bachelor’s degree in shipbuilding engineering. She had a six- 
year-old son and planned to become a tax preparer. 
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• Saky Chang was a 24-year-old Laotian man with a diploma from a Monroe high 
school. The father of a four-year-old boy, Saky worked in a plastics 
manufacturing company and wanted to become a police officer. 

• Ahmad Jodo, 32, a refugee from Sierra Leone, worked in a bakery and for a 
taxicab company. Although he had completed high school in Sierra Leone, he 
needed to pass the GED tests. He hoped to become a lawyer after earning a 
bachelor’s degree. 

These participants were selected to provide as wide a range of demographic 
characteristics as possible while meeting the criteria that they be immigrants interested in 
pursuing higher education. In addition, these participants were chosen for mid-semester 
interviews because half of them left the course relatively early, while the others stayed 
through most or all of the semester. I also wanted to limit the number of participants in 
the study. For these reasons I did not interview, for example, the three retired Russians in 
the course, who met the criteria of being immigrants but not that of pursuing higher 
education beyond adult education courses. Likewise I did not interview the other 
international student spouses, although they planned to pursue higher education, because 
they were not immigrants. 

In addition to students, I sought out key informants in the institution. Plainly the 
course instructor, George Cleary, was a crucial agent in the classroom. I also secured the 
involvement of Maureen Powell, a pivotal figure in the ESL program and the ALD. 
Finally, it seemed equally important to interview the dean of the ALD, Ricardo Garcia, to 
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obtain his views on what the ALD was trying to do. Chapter 4 provides short biographies 
of these participants. I also gained background information from ESL instructor Richard 
Dresser as well as the president of the MTC part-time instructors’ union and the 
resettlement coordinator at Jewish Social Services in Monroe. 

Collection of Data 

Spradley notes, “In doing field work, ethnographers make cultural inferences 
from three sources: (1) from what people say; (2) from the way people act; and (3) from 
the artifacts people use” (1979, p. 8). These sources correspond to my focus on 
participants’ discourse in the classroom and interviews, their actions, primarily in the 
classroom, and the textual curricular materials they used. 

Ethnographic Observations. 

The class met twice a week, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, for two hours each time, 
over a 15-week semester. In general, Tuesdays were spent in the computer laboratory, 
Thursdays in the classroom. Except for the first week of the semester, I was present for 
nearly every class that met in the classroom. When I observed in the classroom I took 
field notes to support the audiotapes I made (Emerson, Fretz, and Shaw, 1985). I did not 
audiotape the classes held in the computer laboratory but made field notes when I 
observed there. After about six weeks of observing classes in the computer laboratory, I 
stopped attending regularly because very little of note was happening. I returned 
periodically to check in on the computer laboratory classes. 

I decided against videotaping for two reasons. First, I wanted to remain as 
unobtrusive as possible in the course, and audiotapes seemed less likely than videotapes 
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to influence or inhibit participants in the class. Second, as transcribing from videotape 
alone is often insufficient to obtain quality data, the task of both audiotaping and 
videotaping was daunting for an individual researcher. 

My observations can in many ways be classified as “participant observation” 
(Atkinson and Hammersley, 1994), although my participation ended up being less than I 
had originally hoped. My plans to meet with selected students to discuss their paper 
revisions, for example, never came to fruition as students were not required to revise 
papers. As little collaborative group work occurred, I also did not have the opportunity to 
participate in students’ groups. Nor did the instructor involve me in specific ways in the 
course. In general, I tried to prevent my presence from impinging on the classroom events 
(Carspecken, 1996). Some students came to see me as an ally and a source of 
information, particularly about the university and ways to achieve their educational goals. 
Occasionally they asked me questions related to the course content or shared my copy of 
the textbook in class. In those cases I acted as an instructor to the students sharing my 
book. The students’ comfort with my presence may be demonstrated by their request to 
take my photograph at the end of the semester. My identity as a white, female, middle- 
class university student with experience teaching English language and composition also 
influenced students’ reactions to me. My gender probably enabled my interactions with 
Leila and Rana Hasan, for example, in ways that may not have been available to a male 
researcher. Students who understood both that I was a student and that I taught ESL at the 
university seemed to see these attributes as sympathetic to their situations. 
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Student Questionnaires. 

The instructor gave me time during class on February 2, 1999, to administer a 
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one-page questionnaire to the BW3 students (Appendix B). An initial use of the 
questionnaire was to identify students who might be eligible and interested in 
participating in interviews. The questionnaire began with contact and demographic 
information, including current occupation, if any, and highest educational level attained. 
Among the demographic questions I neglected to ask about the race, religion, and 
parental status of students, which would have been helpful in understanding the student 
population early on. However, this information emerged from classroom observations 
and interviews. The class presented an interesting mixture of Jews, Muslims, Christians, 
and followers of Asian religions including Buddhism and Shinto. Informants’ parental 
status and race also played roles in their experiences as students in BW3. The 
questionnaire also sought to learn about the students’ future academic and professional 
goals. The demographic data are summarized in Chapter 4. 
bUetyi em. 

It is important to view interviewing as a particular type of speech event, not a 
naturally occurring form of communication. Briggs explains, “The interview 
moves the role that each [participant] normally occupies in life into the 
background and structures the encounter with respect to the roles of interviewer 
and interviewee. Attention is concentrated on the topics introduced by the 
researcher’s questions” (1986, pp. 2-3). The speech event of the interview 
highlights the power relations between participants. The role of asking questions 
can shift some of the power from the participant, for example, the dean, to the 
interviewer. Thus “the social situation created by the interview does not simply 
constitute an obstacle to the respondent’s articulation of his or her own beliefs. 
Like speech events in general, it shapes the form and content of what is said” 
(1986, p. 22). Interviewing is a cultural form that, in the case of the BW3 
students, may have been more or less familiar. Indeed, in doing research with 
immigrants it is important to keep in mind the high stakes that such interviews can 
hold; for example with undocumented immigrants. To my knowledge, none of the 
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BW3 students were in this position; nonetheless, interviews can be fraught with 
such questions of power. 

For this study I designed schedules for ethnographic interviews (Spradley, 1979), 
with questions grounded in the events I observed in the classroom as well as my 
own concerns. I conducted interviews with six students (three who left the 
course — Saky, Ahmad, and Katarina — and three who stayed — Minji, Leila, and 
Rana) in the spring and summer of 1999. These interviews attempted to explore 
students’ experiences in the course and their understandings of what kinds of 
preparation in composition they might need for their future goals. Interviews were 
semi -structured and open-ended (Appendix D), based on ideas that emerged from 
the field notes, observations, and classroom transcripts. They usually lasted from 
25 to 50 minutes. I audiotaped the interviews and simultaneously took detailed 
notes. The first set of interviews took place by appointment at quiet public spaces 
at MTC, on the university campus, and in a cafe. 

In general students readily agreed to be interviewed. Although the Hasan sisters 
agreed at first, they later cancelled their first interview. When I then checked with 
their older brother, the sisters agreed to reschedule the interview. I had planned to 
interview only Leila, the older sister, but the Hasan sisters seemed to assume that 
both of them would participate, which was acceptable. 

In the spring and summer of 2000 I re-interviewed these students. These second 
interviews were intended to ascertain what effect, if any, BW3 had had on the students. 
The interviews occurred in a university music practice room, a restaurant, a public 
library, and at one student’s home. The second interview with the Hasan sisters occurred 
over the telephone, as they had moved to another city. This brief interview took place 
after some difficulties establishing an interview time. I telephoned them to follow up on 
unanswered electronic mail messages, and learned that the Hasans were about to leave for 
Jerusalem for the summer. Thus I was not able to audiotape the interview. 

I also conducted semi -structured, open-ended interviews with the instructor, 
George Cleary, in February and June 1999. The February interview occurred in the 
classroom while the students were taking a diagnostic writing examination in another 
room and therefore did not require a separate appointment. The second interview took 
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place at my apartment, but only after Cleary missed our first scheduled appointment the 
week after the semester ended. I interviewed Maureen Powell in May 1999 in a 
conference room in the ALD. Although the first side of the audiotape did not record, my 
notes captured the content of her discourse. The second side of the audiotape did record; 
the content of my notes matched the transcript very closely, giving me confidence about 
the reliability of my notes for side one. Unfortunately her words on the first side were 
lost, restricting my analysis of her discourse. Finally, I interviewed the dean, Ricardo 
Garcia, in October 1999, in his office. He had cancelled the first two appointments we 
made, but kept the third one. These interviews lasted an hour or less. 

Interviewing was a recursive process to the extent possible. I transcribed the 
interviews as soon as I completed them and began analysis. This process determined the 
nature and sequence of the questions I asked in subsequent interviews. The second 
interview with Cleary and the administrators’ interviews were conducted after the 
semester ended, thus I was able to ask them retrospective questions. By the time of the 
dean’s interview I had completed the first round of interviews and transcribed and 
analyzed most of the classroom and interview audiotapes. 

Document Gathering. 

Supplemental data collected consisted of course handouts and documents, student 
papers, program and institutional documents, and the textbook, The Writer’s Express 
(McWhorter, 1997). Course handouts included the syllabus and instructional documents. 
Institutional documents included the course objectives, mission and policy statements, the 
college catalog, pages from the college website, and program pamphlets. I also received a 
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report of the Transition Committee of the ALD, whose goal is to help students move from 
basic education into MTC’s academic or vocational programs. 

My original plan included meeting with students to examine successive drafts of 
their writing for the course, and to offer them assistance if needed. But the drafts 
expected in process writing methodology were not required in BW3. As I had put my 
hopes in the research paper to provide an assignment that required successive drafts I did 
not gather students’ papers early in the semester. In the end, to get a sense of students’ 
writing despite its lack of argumentation, near the close of the semester I photocopied the 
student papers that Cleary still had. As a result I have a random selection of student 
papers from various points in the semester, some from students who dropped the course, 
some uncorrected, and some whose authors had applied Cleary’s corrections to earlier 
versions. Still, I was not able to achieve the understanding of students’ composing 
processes — or development of argument — that I originally sought because successive 
drafts of their papers were not required (except for superficial corrections). 

Methodological Problematics 

It is important to reflect on the power relations inherent in the researcher’s role, in 
this case, on my role as an outsider coming from the local university into the community 
college. In both local and larger contexts four-year research universities enjoy greater 
power and prestige than do community colleges. Within the community college the ALD 
itself holds subordinate status to the divisions that grant credit and credentials. In 
important ways these conditions shape the research conditions, in particular, the 
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discourse of the interviews, how each informant enters into dialog with the interviewer, 
and the extent to which their discourses animate the institution, themselves, or other 
interlocutors. 

The concept of informed consent is also problematic in this case. That my 
presence in Cleary’s classroom had been established prior to his arrival put him at a 
disadvantage. Although theoretically he could have refused to allow me to do research in 
his classroom, my established presence as well as his desire not to make waves militated 
against asking me to leave. He readily agreed to our first interview in February 1999. The 
problems with meeting for the second interview may have indicated his growing 
discomfort. By the same token, the administrators’ role as public employees made it 
unlikely that they would completely refuse to talk to me. Yet the dean cancelled two 
interviews before keeping the third. Both he and Powell ignored follow-up requests that I 
sent by electronic mail for documents and information. 

As for the students, they seemed unclear on why I was in their classroom and 
asking them questions about it. In his first interview Saky asked, “Is Mr. Cleary going to 
get trouble or something?” He was also reluctant to name another ESL teacher whose 
class he had been in: “I got one class the teacher is, she doesn’t, she like don’t teach 
anything. . . . Every day she just talk, talk, all that stuff and you know about movie[s], 
about whatever” (INT, 7/7/99). An exception was Minji Park, who seemed to understand 
the role of the researcher, perhaps because her husband had recently completed his Ph.D. 
in sociology. 
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My presence also affected the class in some ways. I do not judge that it had much 
effect on the students’ participation. For the teacher, however, my simply observing the 
pedagogy under the working conditions of the ALD may have made my presence appear 
as a form of surveillance or critique. Cicourel notes similar issues in his study of 
language and pedagogy: “The day-to-day workings of the classroom could be construed 
as damaging to the teacher and administration” (1974, p. 8). Indeed, 

The teachers must put up with the observations of the researchers and this can 
bother many who are unsure of themselves or feel that they have a particularly “difficult” 
class. The administrators and teachers also fear that the results of the study might damage 
their reputation or bring about some kind of reprisals from other administrators or 
parental groups in the community. (Cicourel, 1974, p. 9) 

Cleary’s awareness of his increasingly vulnerable situation as the semester unfolded and 
as students left the class emerged in his second interview. 

Finally, I had and have little accountability to the participants. As Spradley notes, 
“cultural descriptions can be used to oppress people or to set them free” (1979, p. 13). 

My goal in this dissertation is to describe what turned out to be a very problematic 
situation with the hope of instigating improvement (in general, if not in this specific 
setting) rather than castigating those involved. To that extent I consider myself a 
criticalist, 

a researcher or theorist who attempts to use his or her work as a form of social or 
cultural criticism and who accepts certain basic assumptions: that all thought is 
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fundamentally mediated by power relations that are social and historically constituted; 
that facts can never be isolated from the domain of values or removed from some form of 
ideological inscription; that the relationship between concept and object and between 
signifier and signified is never stable or fixed and is often mediated by the social relations 
of capitalist production and consumption; that language is central to the formation of 
subjectivity (conscious and unconscious awareness); that certain groups in society are 
privileged over others .... (Kincheloe and McLaren, 1994, pp. 139-140) 

I attempt here to describe and analyze the events that I witnessed and the participants’ 
understandings of them without assigning blame. Nonetheless, the portrait that emerges 
of the administrators, and of the instructor and his methods, is not flattering. My 
description of the institutional conditions is intended to explain some of the reasons for 
what I observed. Yet because of the critical nature of my findings I have not recruited the 
participants to evaluate, comment upon, or modify my interpretations of the data. Such a 
practice would cause distress to the administrators, and particularly to the instructor, with 
little to be gained. The research was not designed to be collaborative. I alone hold 
responsibility for the conclusions I draw. 

This information about data-gathering helps establish the conditions under which 
the research was conducted. The qualitative research methods combined to provide a 
thick description of BW3 in the spring of 1999. The classroom observations and 
audiotapes also provided points of departure for the interviews and allowed me to 
compare the informants’ discourse with my observations. As Adler and Adler note, 
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“observation produces especially great rigor when combined with other methods. . . . 
researchers’ observations of their settings and their subjects can be considered hard 
evidence. These are especially valuable as an alternate source of data for enhancing 
cross-checking” (1994, p. 382). Finally, the formal documents I gathered enabled me to 
analyze the public rhetoric of the institution, especially about the pedagogic goals of the 
division. Student- and instructor-produced written texts afforded a view of aspects of the 
enacted curriculum of the course. 

Data Analysis 

Transcription. 

Duranti points out that “transcription is a selective process, aimed at highlighting 
certain aspects of the interaction for specific research goals” (1997, p. 161). I transcribed 
verbatim all of the interviews I conducted, including pauses, emphasis, overlap between 
speakers, latching, lengthened vowels, false starts, self-repairs, and incomplete words 
(Goodwin, 1990). As I was not intending to engage in close conversation analysis I did 
not time the pauses in speech, nor did I detail volume, intonation, and gestures in the 
transcripts (Duranti, 1997, Ch. 5). In addition to the interviews, I completely transcribed 
the audiotapes of the first four classes that I observed (January 19 to 28, 1999). I 
subsequently transcribed selected salient moments from the remaining audiotapes of 
classes from February 2 to May 6, 1999, that helped to establish the pedagogic patterns in 
the classroom. In quoting from the transcripts in this dissertation I have preserved the 
errors that students (and others) made, but in some cases I have bracketed corrections into 
standard English for greater comprehension. I use these abbreviations to indicate the data 
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source: INT for interviews; TR for classroom transcripts; FN for field notes. Document 
sources are indicated in the text or in parentheses. 
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Conce0ual Analysis. 

Despite the limited scope of this study I gathered a large amount of discursive and 
textual evidence. Analysis as well as data collection is a recursive process. As the events 
of the semester in BW3 unfolded, not only did my research questions evolve, so did my 
growing understanding of the theories that could be used to explain what I observed. 
Chapter 2 discussed the critical curriculum theories from which I built the conceptual 
analytic frameworks that enabled me to understand the data, primarily ways to examine 
the power relations that developed in the course and the ALD. I combined these theories 
with discourse analysis. 

Discourse Analysis. 

As the semester unfolded the relationships among classroom events, the ALD, 
and MTC became increasingly clear. Discourse analysis helped me understand the 
complexities of these multilevel interactions. Fairclough proposes that the 
“analysis of discourse practices should . . . involve a combination of what one 
might call ‘micro-analysis’ and ‘macro-analysis’ (1992, p. 85). Discourse analysis 
enabled me to compare the observed events of the classroom with participants’ 
understandings of them and with the institutional rhetoric disseminated in 
interviews and in public and pedagogic documents. 

As the term ‘discourse analysis’ covers a large amount of ground I here discuss 
the parts of the field of discourse studies that I found most helpful. Discourse 
analysis is a relatively new (since the 1960s) form of inquiry that treats as its 
subject actual textual entities rather than isolated utterances or artificial linguistic 
examples fabricated to illustrate a point or concept. Van Dijk defines discourse as 
“a communicative event. That is, people use language in order to communicate 
ideas or beliefs (or to express emotion), and they do so as part of more complex 
social events (1997, p. 2). He identifies three broad, interrelated strands within the 
field of discourse analysis: “(a) those which focus on discourse ‘itself’, that is on 
structures of text or talk; (b) those which study discourse and communication as 
cognition; and (c) those which focus on social structure and culture” (1997, p. 24). 
I draw more on the first and third of this series than on the second. Both spoken 
and written modes of communication can be understood with discourse analytical 
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methods. “They are both after order, rules, regularities in the detailed analysis of 
structures and strategies of text and talk” (Van Dijk, 1997, p. 23). 

Of the forms of discourse analysis, sociocultural analysis provides the most useful 
framework for this study. Gee (1999a) constructs this framework with these 
elements: situated meanings, social languages, cultural models, and Discourses. 
Situated meanings are customized to specific contexts. For example, a “time out” 
in an elementary school carries a radically different meaning than a “time out” on 
a football field. Social languages are distinctive varieties of language used to 
create socially situated identities and activities. Classroom discourse, for instance, 
generally displays other characteristics than does a conversation at a family 
dinner. Cultural models are images, metaphors, schemas, or storylines that partly 
exist in an individual’s head and are partly represented in social and cultural 
mediating devices; they define what counts, for a given social or cultural group, 
as “normal” and “natural.” Carspecken elaborates: “There is no such thing as a 
pure representation of subjective experience: schema must always be used, and 
such schema will be closely tied to contexts of social action. At the very least, a 
person discussing highly subjective and almost ineffable experiences will have to 
employ metaphors rooted in cultural forms of life” (1996, p. 39). Finally, 
Discourses (with a big ‘D’) identify systems in which people, language uses, 
symbols, tools, and technologies are integrated and coordinated both to pursue 
common goals and to produce and recognize distinctive socially situated 
identities. Discourses can recruit from situated meanings, social languages, and 
cultural models. 

In contrast to traditional linguistic inquiry, and indeed, much of conversation 
analysis (Atkinson and Heritage, 1984; Sacks, 1992), sociocultural discourse 
analysis relies on knowledge of the context(s) in which discourse is produced in 
order to formulate an understanding of the meanings of the discourse. Van Dijk 
defines context as “the structure of all properties of the social situation that are 
relevant for the production or the reception of discourse. Context features not only 
influence discourse, but also vice versa: discourse may typically also define or 
change such context characteristics” (1997, p. 19). More specifically, to Gee, “the 
context of an utterance (oral or written) is everything in the material, mental, 
personal, interactional, social, institutional, cultural, and historical situation in 
which the utterance was made that could conceivably influence” (1999a, p. 54) an 
interpretation of its meaning. Thus context includes such attributes of participants 
as race, gender, class, and religion, the setting for discourse production, and the 
power relations in the setting. For linguistic analysis context is crucial not only for 
providing information about the environment in which discourse occurs but also 
for identifying marked usages that diverge from basic patterns in the language 
(see Kaplan, 1983, p. 148). 

Related to sociocultural discourse analysis, critical discourse analysis (Fairclough, 
1992) is a form of social discourse analysis that overtly works for social change. 
Van Dijk summarizes, “Critical scholars of discourse do not merely observe such 
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linkages [as racist discourse with racism] between discourse and social structures, 
but aim to be agents of change, and do so in solidarity with those who need such 
change most” (1997, p. 23, emphasis original). One focus of critical discourse 
analysis, therefore, is the expression and construction of ideology in discourse. 
Fairclough explains: “Discourse is shaped by relations of power and ideologies, 
and the constructive effects discourse has upon social identities, social relations, 
and systems of knowledge and belief, neither of which is normally apparent to 
discourse participants” (1992, p. 12). Discourses are structured both by the formal 
settings in which they are created, such as classrooms, and in interactional 
relationships, as with interviews. People modify their speech according to the 
situation and their interlocutors. They are not simply acted upon by their 
circumstances, but also assert agency. Fairclough “sees social subjects as shaped 
by discursive practices, yet also capable of reshaping and restructuring those 
practices” (1992, p. 45). His “social theory of discourse” states that “discourse is a 
mode of action ... a mode of representation ... a form of social practice . . . [and] 
a dialectical relationship between discourse and social structure” (1992, pp. 63- 
64, passim). These elements of Fairclough’ s theory play a role in the levels of 
analysis that this dissertation undertakes. 



The Generalizabilitv of This Study 

I present the results of one semester of research in one course at one community 
college. I do not make claims to address other classrooms, other agents, or other 
institutions. Some of the findings bear specifically upon the variety of students in the 
class. Because of its location in Monroe, which also has an internationally acclaimed 
university, MTC attracts a broader range of students than community colleges in other 
locations might. I do not have data comparing the distribution of students in this class 
with similar classes at other community colleges, or, for that matter, even within MTC 
itself. Likewise, while my experience as a college instructor provides a framework for my 
discussions about institutional structures and relationships, I lack additional data to make 
broader generalizations about whether my findings relate to structures and relationships 
at other community colleges. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE BASIC WRITING 3 COURSE 



This chapter provides a thick description of the research site, participants, and 
events of the semester under study in spring 1999. As Bourdieu notes, “The deepest logic 
of the social world can be grasped only if one plunges into the particularity of an 
empirical reality” (1998, p. 2). The research site, Monroe Technical College (MTC), is 
located in a medium-sized midwestem city. Also located in the city is a large research 
university that attracts the fifth-highest number of international students among U.S. 
institutions of higher education. Founded in 1912 as part of the first state-supported 
system for vocational, technical, and higher education, “to teach vocational skills, the 
school changed its name five times as its mandate has expanded to include associate 
degrees, college transfer courses, and adult basic education” (MTC, 1999-2000, p. 6). 
Monroe Technical College is the second largest campus of a statewide network, the 
Technical College System. In 1997-98, MTC served 50,053 students ([State] Legislative 
Reference Bureau, 1999). MTC sits in one of 16 vocational/technical districts and serves 
12 counties. Monroe Technical College comprises the Agriscience, Apprenticeship, 
Technical and Industrial Division; the Business and Applied Arts Division; the Arts and 
Sciences Division; the Health, Human, and Protective Services Division; and the 
Alternative Learning Division. The last houses the English as a Second Language (ESL) 
and Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs and offers services through the Learning 
Center that include GED completion and special needs student services. 
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As the college’s mandate has evolved, the prominence of adult basic education 
has grown, reflecting an increase in federal funding for Adult Basic Education since the 
1960s. A common rationale for such educational funding comes from a historian of the 
state’s vocational and technical programs: “The Adult Basic Education program is a 
second chance for many [state] adults to acquire the basic education skills necessary for 
‘occupational training and more profitable employment.’ It is also a chance to increase 
personal confidence and self-respect” (Paris, 1985, p. 172). A district board decides the 
college’s budget; this arrangement “is unique in that [the board] stands alone. It is not 
subsumed under any other education board” (Paris, 1985, p. 1). 

In Monroe, the technical college has two main campuses, Airport and Downtown. 
In the mid-1980s the college moved to the new Airport Campus, leaving the Alternative 
Learning Division behind in the former high school that had housed all of the college. 
MTC also has satellite campuses: “It operates ten college facilities spread among five 
campuses and offers instruction in hundreds of locations throughout the district” (MTC, 
1999-2000, p. 6). In general, the academic programs are located at the Airport Campus; 
noncredit adult education courses are offered at the Downtown Campus, with a few 
offered at the Airport Campus. 

Monroe Technical College’s Mission 

In the words of its mission statement, MTC “provides accessible, high quality 
learning experiences that serve the community.” The community college 

welcomes all individuals who can benefit from the services provided. In being 

accessible, the college: 
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*complies with all applicable federal and state laws. 

*supports students to choose and prepare for successful careers by assessing 
students’ skills and needs. 

*delivers education at varied locations and times and at reasonable costs. 

. . . The college: 

*offers intellectually rigorous studies facilitated by highly skilled faculty in 
technical and vocational skills, basic literacy and arts and sciences. 

*designs educational activities using up-to-date research in education, business 
trends and student learning outcomes. 



The ESL Program 

According to the brochure that describes the English as a Second Language 

program, classes are “open to adults who are American citizens, permanent residents, or 

refugees.” Thus those with student visas (F-l and J-l) are not supposed to be eligible to 

attend MTC. The vast majority of students who attend the local university arrive on F-l 

visas, which are for academic rather than vocational study, for which the Immigration 

and Naturalization Service issues an M-l visa (Immigration and Naturalization Service, 

2000). 5 Despite the prohibition against students on visas A through J attending MTC 

exceptions can be made, and at least one occurred in the course under study. 

The ESL program brochure states that the goal of the classes 

is to enable adults to communicate in English in day-to-day life and work 
situations. To help achieve this goal, students who can speak and understand 
spoken English adequately are assigned to Lab and other basic skills classes along 
with native speakers of English. 

There are five levels of ESL, the highest called “English as a second language transition,” 
at the “high intermediate/low advanced” level. According to Dean Ricardo Garcia of the 
ALD, this relatively new five-tier structure was implemented in technical colleges 

5 Some students, such as au pairs, on J-l visas can attend school as well as work in specific jobs. 
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statewide to provide a greater bridge for students from lower to higher levels (INT 
10/22/99). The brochure specifies that, “students may enroll for as many as 12 hours of 
class per week. This allows for one section of each of the three skills [conversation, 
writing, and reading/vocabulary] or as a combination of ESL classes or labs.” 

In the ESL program, the stated focus is primarily on survival skills and topics 
such as “Personal identification; money; shopping (for clothes & food); time; 
transportation; housing; directions; telephone; banking; health; community service; 
employment: finding a job, on the job; clarification; social language; grammatical 
structure; listening/ comprehension.” But Garcia noted an increasing shift in the college’s 
ESL programs to include off-site workplaces, where they teach “English to get the work 
done”(INT 10/22/99). MTC’s ESL program is thus mainly geared toward nonacademic 
language skills that enable students to function in the daily or work world. 

Nonetheless, when students reach the upper levels of the program, they can take 
courses that are not specifically designated as ESL courses: Basic Writing, Basic Oral 
Communication, Basic Reading, Basic Math, Basic Algebra, Basic Science, and 
Introduction to College Reading. For this reason two native English speakers briefly 
attended BW3. According to the “Course Outcome Summary” developed by ALD lead 
teacher Maureen Powell, “this [BW3] course is for adults who have writing skills at a 
high school level and who want to improve their writing skills for further education, 
employment, or life.” The Course Outcome Summary continues to describe the goals of 
the course: 
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To help students prepare for or succeed in communications classes in the 
freshman year of college. 2. To help students prepare to pass the GED/HSED 
writing skills test. 3. To help students improve their writing for getting a job and 
succeeding on the job. 4. To help students develop a confidence in their writing 
ability that will encourage them to fully participate in a literate society. 

According to lead teacher Powell, the ESL program has been funded with federal 

monies through the Adult Basic Education Act of 1966, which, with subsequent 

amendments and reformulations, became the Adult Basic Education and Family Literacy 

Act (INT 5/18/99). “Funding for Adult Basic Education is a joint arrangement with 

federal monies provided by the Adult Education Act, state dollars made available through 

the [state] Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, and local funding 

provided by the VTAE [vocational, technical and adult education] districts” (Paris, 1985, 

p. 172). According to Powell such funding allows the classes to be offered free of charge. 

However, students who take summer courses are charged $3.50 per credit for supplies 

since summer courses receive only state funding, which covers only the cost of the 

instructor’s salary. 

The ESL program started in the 1960s and early 1970s with students including 
Southeast Asian refugees, Tibetans, Cubans, and Russian Jews. As Chapter 1 noted, 
global crises have a direct affect on the student population. For example, during the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the Mariel Boat Lift, groups of Afghanis and Cubans 
arrived at MTC. At present, Mexicans make up the largest number of students in the ESL 
program. Other nationalities represented are Taiwan, Japan, Korea, and the Dominican 
Republic. The division recently received federal funds to teach Kosovar refugees, as 
nearly 100 of them arrived in the county after the war (Wegner and Saemann, 1999). 
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Structured English classes have been offered at MTC since the early 1970s. Increasingly 
ESL is a major part of adult basic education; as the population changes, there is currently 
a greater need for ESL classes than for other parts of the ABE program. Administrators 
estimate that ESL makes up 40 to 50% of the program (INT 10/22/99). 

According to Powell the ESL program creates “feeders,” students who go into 
other programs. Ideally, noted Dean Garcia, each student would have a Personal 
Education Plan, established in conjunction with a teacher to “set up the plan of where you 
want to go, . . . how you’re gonna get there, ... set up some times to review where 
you’re at and what you need to do, next steps, to get where you want to go. So you’d 
identify short-term goals and long-term goals and points to review where you’re at, and a 
plan of action” (INT 10/22/99). Some students go from the ALD into Associate of Arts 
degree programs or one-year certificate programs. According to Powell many Southeast 
Asian students go into health, computer information systems (CIS), and business fields. 
Some of them, Hmong students in particular, go into ABE/GED or HSED (high school 
equivalency degree) programs, particularly if they are undocumented refugees. Latino/as, 
mainly Mexicans, are now the largest group at MTC, but there were none in this BW3 
course although they have comprised up to one-fourth of the highest ESL course at times. 

After taking ESL courses and, possibly, Basic Writing and other pre-college 
courses students can go into English composition. The basic skills courses are considered 
the educational equivalent of grades nine to twelve. Alternatively students can go directly 
to college transfer courses in Arts and Sciences. When students apply for entry to MTC’s 
programs beyond the Alternative Learning Division, they must take a placement test, the 
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ASSET (Assessment of Skills for Successful Entry and Transfer), an ACT program. As 
the COMPASS test (Computer- Adaptive Placement Assessment and Support System) has 
an ESL component plans were in place to begin giving it in fall 1999 to ESL students 
who want to go to academic programs. 

The ESL program is “open entry-open exit,” meaning that to some extent students 
can come and go as they please and place themselves into the courses they wish to take. 
Students are mainly advised and placed when they arrive for registration, based on an 
individual conference with an instructor. For the Basic Education courses, scores on the 
Test of Adult Basic English (TABE), which tests reading level, determine which level 
students will enter. No credits or grades on an A to F scale are given. Still, in BW3, 
individual assignments were graded on point or letter scales. At the end of the semester, 
instructors enter their course grades on-line into the MTC computer system, using these 
codes: S = students can demonstrate some of the competencies identified for a particular 
course; P = students should not repeat the class, as they are competent in the 
proficiencies; U = unsatisfactory progress, which is rarely given as long as students 
demonstrate some competencies; N = enrolled but never attended; W = withdrew from 
course. Political pressures as well as student achievement come to bear in assigning these 
grades, as a May 6, 1999, electronic mail message from Maureen Powell to all ALD 
instructors attests: 

It is important that you assign P to students who complete a level or a class and 
will not be returning to that class. We do not look good in the state because we 
have been reporting fewer successful completions (P) of classes than most other 
districts. Please keep the grade of P in mind when assigning grades this semester. 
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MTC’s Core Abilities 

As part of its mission MTC has established the Core Ability Program, which it is 
implementing in about 20 programs in the college: “eight core abilities that support you 
[the student] as a life-long learner on the job, at home, and in the community. Core 
Abilities are integrated into each course throughout your learning at MTC” (Core 
Abilities brochure). The core abilities are: communication; critical thinking; ethics; 
global awareness; mathematics; science and technology; self-awareness; and social 
interaction. According to the brochure, ‘Once you get the job, local and regional 
employers believe your performance in the Core Abilities will help you: keep the job; 
increase your earning power; increase the number of career opportunities available to 
you; develop life-long learning skills.” The brochure also links the core abilities to the 
particular skills “that employers say are important to your success.” Although the Core 
Ability Program is not implemented in the ALD, Powell developed a “Course Outcome 
Summary” for the Basic Writing class that incorporated some of the core abilities and 
linked the course objectives to others. Mirroring the Core Abilities, eight “competencies 
and performance standards” were included in the BW3 Course Outcome Summary, 
included here: 

1. Use correct grammar. 2. Apply rules of mechanics. 3. Apply spelling rules and 
exceptions. 4. Compose complete sentences. 5. Use resource materials. 6. Create 
written documents. 7. Use interpersonal skills. 8. Participate as a team/group 
member. 
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Overlap between the college’s Core Abilities and the BW3 course’s Outcomes appeared 
mainly in producing written work and developing group skills. 

Students’ Educational Backgrounds 

According to Powell students in ESL courses levels 4 and 5 have normally been 
educated in their own countries, having earned a BA or BS. In the Basic Skills 3 classes, 
30 to 40% of the students have advanced degrees; many others have bachelor’s degrees. 
In some cases, teachers make “deals” with advanced students — they may stay in a class if 
they are willing to act as tutors to other students. However, she noted, low-level ABE 
students often leave classes when they are put with more highly educated students. This 
situation was the case in the BW3 course I studied. 

The Setting 

MTC’s Downtown Campus is housed in a renovated brick, four-story former high 
school building that occupies a city block near the main street. A parking garage sits 
directly across the street but parking is always in short supply. The interior of the 
building is pleasant, signs announcing activities and events line the walls. The first floor 
houses the library, information and registration desks, ceramics and jewelry-making 
studios, and a few classrooms. The library is linked to the community college system of 
six libraries; its online catalog includes the resources available at all locations, and 
interlibrary loans are available. The Learning Center, on the second floor, offers students 
reference books, computers, and staff assistants who can tutor students individually. It is 
open ten hours a day. The student lounge, with computers, and the offices of the 
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Alternative Learning Division, including the ESL program, are also on the second floor. 
The cafeteria and classrooms are located on the third floor. The computer laboratory is on 
the fourth floor, but the door is locked unless a class is using it. Students can also use 
computers in the library from 8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday and until 4 
p.m. on Friday, as well as Saturday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The BW3 classroom has white walls, industrial gray carpeting, and a large 
whiteboard on the front wall. A VCR cart and overhead projector are kept in the room 
permanently. Students sit on metal and plastic chairs at tables that can accommodate two 
or three. There are no windows; there is one door at the back of the room. The sterile 
room could feel claustrophobic after a few hours, but students often stay in it during 
breaks; some classes meet for a total of four hours in this room. 

The Basic Writing 3 Course 

The course under observation in the spring of 1999 was a section of Basic Writing 
3, a pre-college writing skills class. At the Downtown Campus, BW3 meets twice a week, 
for l 3 A hours each time. In spring 1999 the course met from 10:00 to 11:45 a.m. on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, with one to two hours per week spent in the computer lab. The 
objective of BW3 is to provide students with sufficient writing and research skills for 
them to enter freshman composition courses. The Oral Skills class that Powell taught met 
immediately before the writing class, from 8:00 to 9:45 a.m. In spring 1999, Powell also 
taught BW3 for the first three weeks while she sought a replacement teacher. The first 
part-time teacher hired for this class was not able to teach it because of scheduling 
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conflicts. She had taught a number of the BW3 students the previous semester. By the 
third week of the semester Powell hired George Cleary to become the Basic Writing 3 
teacher. Already a part-time instructor at the Airport campus, Cleary taught 
communications skills there to native English speakers and ESL to Mexican immigrants 
and migrant workers at a satellite outreach location. 

The Instructor 

George Cleary is a white man in his forties, married to a Mexican woman; they 
have two children. A native of Yankton, South Dakota, he earned his bachelor’s degree at 
Yankton College where he majored in English with a minor in Spanish. He describes 
Yankton as a small liberal arts college that “went broke,” despite hiring retired professors 
from other institutions at lower salaries. After graduation, “looking for fluency” in 
Spanish, he studied at the University of Mexico in Mexico City. He returned to the 
United States and taught high school Spanish in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He continued his 
studies by earning a master’s degree in English literature, with more study of Spanish, at 
the University of South Dakota, which he described as “virtually unknown, but high 
quality.” He went next to Spain’s Canary Islands and worked in an American high 
school, teaching physics, algebra, geography, and history, “a smattering of everything, . . 

. whatever they needed.” He came back to the United States and continued to teach, then 
earned a “bilingual specialist master’s” at San Diego State University (INT 2/9/99). 
Finally he entered the Ph.D. program at a Mexican university, but was overwhelmed by 
the dangers of living in Mexico City and moved to Acapulco. He taught English at the 
state university’s tourism department; married his wife, a dentist; and opened an English- 
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language academy. His students’ average age was 20; they were mainly high school 
graduates, a high level of academic attainment in an area where, according to Cleary, the 
average educational level is third grade. In addition to running his school, he taught part- 
time at the American University in Acapulco, and at local businesses and hotels, for 
about 10 years. 

Cleary and his family came to Monroe in the summer of 1997 so that their 
children could go to school in the United States. In addition to part-time teaching jobs, he 
works about 20 hours a week as a medical interpreter in Spanish. He is also writing a 
communications textbook and articles about teaching, in addition to having 
responsibilities for child care and housework. At our second interview, June 19, 1999, he 
was about to embark on teaching medical Spanish and was developing materials for this 
course. 

His wife works full-time for the county health board; the benefits she receives 
from her job allow him to work part-time without receiving any. Cleary would like to 
find a full-time teaching job in the area, but his experience has been discouraging. He 
holds in reserve the idea of returning to Acapulco to continue running his language 
academy, which his mother-in-law and native-English-speaking teachers currently 
manage. His ideal would be to find a full-time, nine-month teaching job in the United 
States that would allow him and his family to spend summers in Mexico. 

The Part-time Instructors’ Union at MTC 
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Although the approximately 350 full-time faculty at MTC have had a labor union 
since the 1970s, not until 1996 were 750 part-time instructors unionized. (The proportion 
of full-time to part-time faculty at MTC closely matches the statistics reported in Chapter 
2). In the first contract the part-timers’ union negotiated a 17% raise over the two years of 
the contract, from $22.00 to $26.75 per contact hour. Benefits include holiday and sick 
pay but not health insurance. In addition to contact hours, instructors are supposed to be 
paid at the same rate for meetings with students, preparation time, and student 
assessment. Staff meetings and other meetings that are considered mandatory, including 
mentor-mentee meetings, are paid at $22.74. However, according to the union’s 
president, Donald Boucher, instructors in the ESL program received a memorandum from 
Maureen Powell stating that attendance at meetings would be considered voluntary as the 
ALD did not have the funds to pay for meetings (ENT 10/16/99). The union president 
maintains that the ALD is the most profitable division of the college, as a result of its 
almost exclusive use of part-time faculty (87 part time compared with 15 full time). At 
MTC as a whole the annual turnover rate among part-time instructional staff is 33%, 
which, Boucher maintains, comments on the working conditions at MTC. Of the 20 
pending union grievances in the whole college, he noted, 17 were lodged against the 
ALD, for contract violations such as the lack of free parking, not getting paid for 
meetings and the pay rate for meetings, part-time instructors working over 50% and not 
getting full-timer instructors’ pay, and not being included in the state retirement system 
as required by law. When the first part-time instructors’ union contract expired in 1998 
negotiations went to arbitration over issues that include how teaching assignments are 
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made, considering part-timer instructors’ seniority in applications for full-time openings, 
and linking part-time instructors’ pay to the full-time instructors’ wage scale. The 
contract was settled in early 2000. 

The Students 

This section provides in-depth biographies of six of the students in the class, three 
who stayed for most or all of the semester, and three who left the class at various points 
in the term. First a brief description of all the students who took the class. The largest 
ethic and linguistic group were five Russians: three retirees, Boris Grodsky, Olga 
Dubinsky, and Irena Dimitrieva; and two younger women married to Americans, 

Katarina Stevenson, 26, and Petra Turner, 28. The retirees were part of a group of 
Russian Jewish refugees who came to Monroe as part of a resettlement program 
coordinated by Jewish Social Services that began in 1989 after Gorbachev opened the 
doors for Jews to leave the Soviet Union. 6 Many of these Russians who came to Monroe 
already had family in the area, as Russians had immigrated here during the past 20 years. 
All of the Russian students in the class had at least a bachelor’s degree. In addition, Olga 
had an M.D./Ph.D., Irena a Ph.D. in mineralogy, and Petra a Ph.D. in philosophy; Boris 
and Katarina were trained as engineers, although Katarina did not practice the profession. 

The class also included a family of Palestinian siblings, Leila Hasan, 19, Rana 
Hasan, 18, and their brother Ali Hasan, 21, who were bom and grew up in the United 
Arab Emirates. They had come to Monroe, where their grandmother lives, to go to 

6 Personal communication, Sophia Moroz, Resettlement Coordinator, Jewish Social Services, 10/4/99. 
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university, although Ali had studied dentistry for one year in Slovakia and two years of 
business management. Murat Kural, a man in his twenties from Turkey, was another 
spouse of an American whom he had met when she was an exchange student in Turkey; 
he hoped eventually to attend the university. Midway through the semester, Murat 
returned to Turkey for an extended visit and did not return to the class. 

Three Korean women in the class were married to current or former international 
students at the university. Among them were Minji Park, 35, Sik-Yu Lee, 24, and Hye-Ra 
Song, 33. Likewise, Atsuko Ono, 33, from Japan, was the wife of a pharmaceuticals 
company worker. Two women from Taiwan, Sylvia Lin, 37, and Susie Zhang, 37, were 
married to graduate students at the university, as was a Chinese woman, Wing-Pui Lam 
32. All of these women held bachelor’s degrees or higher and had aspirations for 
graduate study. Two refugees included a Laotian man, Saky Chang, 24, and Ahmad Jodo, 
32, from Sierra Leone. The only Latino/a student was young Dominican woman, Rosa 
Umana, who joined the class in the third week and attended sporadically. The two native 
English speakers who attended the class stayed less than a month. In the middle of the 
semester a Chilean woman and a Chinese woman attended the class briefly. According to 
Richard Dresser, one of the full-time ESL teachers, the student population in this course 
was typical, as the ESL population at MTC is constantly changing. He considered the 
number of Russians and Palestinians higher than usual, and the absence of Mexicans rare. 

Many of the students who regularly attended this class had taken it before, in the 
fall of 1998, but with different instructors. In keeping with the open-entry, open-exit 
policy of the division, students could repeatedly enroll in the basic education courses. 
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(According to the one of the full-time ESL instructors, students re-take courses for a 
variety of reasons, including not achieving the necessary proficiency to move on, not 
having completed enough coursework, feeling insecure about their capabilities, and 
wanting to do something with their time, and do it cheaply.) Some students were 
concurrently enrolled in ESL Level 5, the highest ESL class, which met five days a week 
just before BW3. 

Students Who Staved Most of the Semester. 

Although all three Palestinian siblings participated in this class throughout the 
semester, I interviewed only the sisters because I was seeking gender balance among the 
students whom I studied in-depth. As it turned out, of the students who stayed in the 
class, all those whom I interviewed were women. Of those who left, two were male and 
one female. Rana and Leila, mentioned above, are Palestinians who were bom and raised 
in Abu Dhabi where their father works as an accountant for a Japanese oil company and 
their mother is a homemaker. Their parents have four younger children at home, ranging 
from 14 years old to a nine-month-old boy bom on a visit to the United States. In July 
1998, the three oldest siblings came to Monroe to live with their grandmother, who “was 
living here from a long time,” 18 or 19 years, and who “made immigration papers” for 
them (INT 4/26/99). Like their grandmother before them, who emigrated to the United 
States in part to provide educational opportunities for her children, they understood that 
education “here in the United States is better than there . . . and the life also. It’s easier to 
find a job here.” Their parents are planning to emigrate to the United States when their 
52-year old father retires. In the United Arab Emirates, “the schools there are really good 
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but the universities are not that good . . . and jobs are really good [in the United States] 
so, they [their parents] are planning to stay here” for the sake of their younger children 
(ENT 4/26/99). The Hasans described the discriminatory treatment they as noncitizens 
had received living in the United Arab Emirates despite being bom there: “The Emirates 
people first and then comes the other ones.” For example, for “hospitals or something like 
that they don’t have to pay. But the other [people] . . . they have to,” as well as having 
free education, for which nonnatives also have to pay. In addition, “the Emirates people 
live in special houses for them . . . villas [which are] really nice” and reserved for 
citizens. In contrast, “Palestinians . . . live in apartments [that are] not so” (ENT 4/26/99). 

L^eila and Rana had studied English at school in the United Arab Emirates. Leila 
had also studied French and one year of computer science at the college level. She was 
contemplating switching to Management Information Systems (MIS) rather than 
continuing with computer science because the language requirements seemed less 
stringent. The required TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign Language) score for 
computer science is 550, but she had obtained a score of 500 both times she had taken the 
test. Her long-term plans were “to finish my four years in here and then apply for a job, to 
stay to spend my life here.” Rana also planned to go to the university. Undecided about 
her major area of study, she was leaning toward computers or business, perhaps also 
studying MIS, “then I’ll find a job in this field.” By the late spring of the semester, all 
three siblings had been accepted to the one of the state university’s campuses in a larger 
city. 
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The other student who lasted most of the semester was Minji Park, a 35-year-old 
Korean piano teacher and mother of two young daughters (INT 7/27/99). She had come 
to Monroe about 1 1 years ago, because “my husband want to study here and he got a 
Ph.D. here” in sociology. After receiving his degree her husband became a research 
associate at the university. In Korea Minji had earned her bachelor’s degree in clothing 
and textiles from Yon-Sei University, a large private university in Seoul that is more than 
one hundred years old, and has a relationship with the University of the Midwest. Minji 
had begun her English study in middle school and studied a three-course English 
sequence at Yon-Sei University that focused on conversation and reading, but less on 
writing. After graduation she worked for a year as a shoe designer. The university’s 
flagship campus had accepted Minji as a student for a second bachelor’s degree in voice 
and music education. Her goal was to become a music teacher, which she estimated 
would take about three years, depending on how many credits the university would 
accept from her undergraduate degree. She too would like to stay in the United States 
after completing her degree. Minji participated actively in BW3 and her attendance was 
regular until mid-April, when her mother came to visit for a month. In addition, after the 
research papers were due, Cleary returned to grammar lessons, which Minji felt she 
already knew. 

Students Who Left the Class. 

Katarina Stevenson is a Russian from St. Petersburg who married an American 
and moved to Monroe in December 1998 (INT 6/22/99). She has one son, Pavel, who 
entered first grade in the fall of 1999. Katarina, 27, met her husband when she was 
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working for a Swedish furniture trading company in St. Petersburg. She earned a 
bachelor’s degree in mechanical engineering, specializing in shipbuilding, but did not 
work in the field because “in Russia it was hard to find a job as a mechanical engineer” 
and “the salary . . . they offer didn’t satisfy my interests.” She had previously studied 
Swedish and German; she studied English after she met her husband. They also called, 
wrote, and sent email to each other daily, and she acquired textbooks to teach herself 
English. She began ESL classes at MTC in January 1999, when her English was already 
very fluent. Her husband works as an accountant and teaches accounting at MTC, and 
Katarina planned to enter the accounting program in the fall without taking additional 
ESL classes. She noted that although she expects to receive a green card through her 
marriage, “I don’t have the time to work and it’s not my plan to work. . . . My husband 
can provide me with some . . . financial help.” Katarina was concurrently enrolled in 
ESL 5, having dropped the Oral Skills class that met prior to BW3. She deemed this class 
a “zero” because “it wasn’t interesting. The program wasn’t interesting. Maybe the 
teacher couldn’t find some interesting topics that could be discussed.” She stayed in BW3 
class for 10 weeks because, although she felt it was equally boring and too easy, “I didn’t 
want to be home all day alone. Also a couple Russian people are attending this class, just 
. . . more like a social class.” Because she “came to study English, proper English,” she 
avoided talking with “some other people, especially when there were a lot of Chinese 
people” because “it’s very hard to understand Chinese people . . . and I didn’t talk to 
them, just not to take some habits or pronunciations of words.” As for her writing, 
Katarina claimed, “I can write . . . without any mistakes in English” (INT 6/22/99). 
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The remaining two students can be considered refugees rather than immigrants. 
Ahmad Jodo fled the civil war that has wracked Sierra Leone, West Africa, since 1991. In 
the process, he lost contact with most of his family. In Sierra Leone, Ahmad completed 
school at a high school that he claims is “among the grade A, in the country school list” 
(INT 6/17/99). Although students had to pay tuition to attend school, Ahmad criticized 
the quality of education there. Ahmad came to Monroe in May 1997 through a U.S. 
government refugee resettlement program, specifically through the sponsorship of an 
African-American businessman he had met while living in Mali for seven years after 
leaving Sierra Leone. After a falling-out with this sponsor, Ahmad found a Sierra 
Leonean studying at the university who was looking for a roommate. This new roommate 
helped Ahmad find a job working in a bakery. Problems developed, however, with this 
roommate, and ultimately the roommate abandoned the apartment to Ahmad, along with 
the rent that the roommate owed. Because of these financial burdens, Ahmad took a 
second job with a taxi company. His financial and housing troubles contributed to his 
dropping out of MTC by the beginning of March 1999. 

Ahmad had begun taking ESL classes at MTC in the fall of 1997, “though it’s not 
my second language,” as he speaks Mende, French, English, and West African languages. 
He would like to study history and government, and eventually to become a lawyer as 
“it’s like a gift in our family. . . my father was a local court chairman . . . like a 
magistrate” (INT 6/17/99). His current inability to score high enough on the GED tests 
has prevented him from take college-transfer courses. In addition, because Ahmad did not 
know how to type or to use a computer, he could only hand-write his BW3 assignments 
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and was frustrated that Cleary would not accept them. The only black person in class, he 
felt some vague racism from the other students and identified some comments from the 
instructor as overtly racist. Still, he acknowledged that his verbal style is off-putting: “I 
like to argue. And my argument is always bitter, although because it’s my tone of talking. 
It’s not that I’m aggressive, or. You know, this is my way of talking, . . . it’s natural in 
me.” 

Saky Chang, 24, was the other refugee in the class. Bom in Laos, he had lived in 
Thailand from ages one to 14, both inside and just outside the refugee camps (INT 
7/7/99). He next went to a refugee camp in the Philippines, where studied English for 
seven months in a camps. He immigrated with his family — parents and younger brother- 
— to the United States at the age of 15, going first to Dallas, Texas. However, he kept 
“changing schools because of family problems.” The family moved the next year to 
Stockton, California, which has a large Laotian and Hmong population (Fadiman, 1997), 
but there was “a lot of gangfs] going on and violence” (INT 7/7/99). An uncle living in 
Billings, Montana, sent for them and later moved with them to Monroe. 

Saky finished high school in Monroe in 1993 since then has worked as a machine 
operator at a company that manufactures packaging materials. His supervisor has 
encouraged him to continue his education: “right now they try to push me . . . [to] get 
involved with them” because he “doesn’t want to [hire a] new . . . operator or old 
operator’s explain it too much and make a down time. ... It costs a lot of money. So 
they try to push me to, you know, have an agreement or, you know, study.” His 
supervisor has given him a hundred-page manual that describes the workings of the 
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machinery, but, Saky finds the vocabulary difficult, “even [if] I open my dictionary.” 
Although he seems to resist it, Saky reports that the supervisors “try to push me more 
learning and they try to me be a second supervisor or something. . . . Because I’m be 
there long enough and know how to fix troubleshooting” (ENT 7/7/99). Saky finds a lot of 
conflict among people in his workplace and would like to leave it. His stated ambition is 
to become a police officer, but he has little idea yet about what that would entail. Like 
Ahmad, Saky does not know how to type or use a computer, which contributed to the 
trouble he had in BW3. He dropped out of BW3 by mid-March. During the summer of 
1999 he enrolled in a four-week Reading 2 class, which he called “fun” even though it 
was demanding. He planned to take one or two ESL courses in the fall 1999 semester, 
perhaps in reading and writing. As a refugee from Laos he feels he cannot go back, so he 
will stay in the United States. He lives with his parents and his son; they have recently 
bought a house in Monroe. 

Attendance Patterns. 

Originally, about 24 students were registered for the class. At the beginning of the 
semester only 17 students began the course. Although a few new students attended the 
course later, enrollment hovered around 16 students for the first two months. At that point 
there began a gradual decline, with about five students ending the course. (See Figure 

7 

4.1.) According to Powell the typical dropout rate for adult basic education is 50%. 



7 Statistics on adult education retention rates are difficult to acquire. The National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES) does not track the retention of ESL students in ABE. ‘The NCES adult education 
questionnaire, which is a component of the National Household Education Survey, collects data on 
individuals who do and do not participate in ABE and ESL classes in the 12-month period prior to the 
interview. Since we never know whether the adult will take any more ABE or ESL classes, we never know 
whether they are a dropout or not. It is difficult to know when an adult ‘completes’ their ABE or ESL 
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Moreover, she considered this course unusual in that it lasted 16 weeks, compared with 
the ESL courses, which last for eight weeks. Powell speculated that many students may 
not have realized the length of the course when they began it. She noted that the course 
would be offered on an eight-week cycle in the future. Dean Garcia, however, maintained 
that the ESL students are “the most consistent attenders” (INT 10/22/99) in the ALD. 
Comings et al. (1999) support this claim, noting that “The greater likelihood of 
persistence by immigrant students in ESOL classes is well documented”; their study 
suggests “that this effect continues as immigrants learn English and move on to ABE and 
GED programs” (p. 5). Nevertheless, Minji, who had been enrolled in BW3 the previous 
semester, described a similar attendance pattern in that class, with only a handful of 
students taking the final examination. 

The ESL Program Administrator 

Maureen Powell, the lead teacher of the ALD, has worked full-time at MTC since 
January 1978 (INT 5/18/99). A middle-aged, white woman originally from North 
Carolina, she started in 1976 as a part-time ESL instructor. Before 1999 she had also 
filled in as associate dean of the Alternative Learning Division. She works about 60 hours 
a week setting up classes, hiring teachers, creating budgets, and choosing and ordering 
textbooks, supplies, and computers. In the spring 1999 semester she taught one class; in 
fall 1998 she had taught four classes. Until the most recent union contract a standard 



classes. Hence it is difficult to calculate a dropout rate” (personal communication, Peter Stowe, NCES, 
November 8, 1999). 
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teaching load for full-time instructors in the ALD had been up to 26 contact hours per 
week; many full-time instructors, including Powell, frequently received release time for 
administrative duties or to tutor in the Learning Center. With the new contract the 
maximum contact hour load is 19 classroom hours or 23 Learning Center hours. 

The Dean of the Alternative Learning Division 

Ricardo Garcia has worked in the Alternative Learning Division of MTC since 

1986, first as coordinator; then as dean. A middle-aged Chicano man, Garcia was “bom 

and raised in Texas,” but has worked in other institutions of higher education in the 
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Midwest. He studied Spanish and communications as an undergraduate, then earned a 
master’s degree in curriculum and instruction “with an endorsement in learning 
disabilities.” Garcia has “been an instructor of people that were institutions ... a family 
counselor ... an administrator for community-based organizations ... a diagnostician for 
learning disabilities. Previous administrative experience in higher education included a 
stint as “assistant dean at a four-year university, in student affairs” (ENT 10/22/99). He 
has also taught communications at the junior high, high school, and community college 
levels. His assessment of MTC is that 

There’s no better place to work than this institution as far as being creative, trying 
new ideas, being innovative. That also has its price. But if you like that, I mean, I 
have a wonderful job, good administration, a president that allows you, that 
promotes you to be creative, and to work out of the box. And at the same time that 
creates its own challenges and frustrations and high burnout. . . . The more 
creative you are, the less support there’s going to be out there for you. (ENT 
10/22/99) 

Instructional Patterns 

In this section, I summarize classes that I observed at three points in the semester, 
beginning, middle, and end, to provide a sense of the classroom atmosphere, the 
curricular choices of the instructor, and the relations among participants. Appendix E 
contains summaries of all the other classes I observed. As Figure 4.1 showed, student 
attendance declined steadily over the course of these weeks; despite students’ real-world 
reasons for leaving the course, their experiences within it also played a large role. 

My observations of BW3 started on January 19, 1999, in the second week of the 
semester. In the first week Maureen Powell had assigned students to write summaries of 
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Martin Luther King, Jr.’s, “I Have a Dream” speech. In class she had reviewed parts of 
speech and sentence patterns in the textbook, The Writer’s Express: A Paragraph and 
Essay Text with Readings (McWhorter, 1997). 

Week 2: January 19. 

On Tuesday, although Powell intended for students to do peer review of each 
other’s summaries, only two students, Katarina and one of the native English speakers, 
John, had understood the assignment enough to complete it. Powell reviewed six possible 
functions of nouns in a sentence. She then passed out a quiz on nouns, offering extra 
credit for labeling the nouns. Saky didn’t understand what was going on with the quiz 
until Boris, one of the retired Russians, helped him. After 20 minutes Powell asked the 

g 

students to do an exercise in the textbook, which many students had to share. Next she 
introduced the topic of the State of the Union Address and led the class in brainstorming 
topics that the President might cover. For homework students were to watch the address 
that night, take notes, and compare them with the predictions the students had made. 

Returning to the book Powell surveyed the writing process, highlighting 
freewriting, brainstorming, and selecting paper topics. Then she turned to the book’s 
organization, pointing students to the sections the class would mainly cover. Finally, she 
directed them to a textbook selection, pointing out how the book uses previewing to 
prepare students for readings. After having a volunteer read the first paragraph, Powell 
read the second one aloud then asked the students to read the story as homework. 

8 On January 19, Powell told the students that the textbook was available in the MTC bookstore for $39. 
Although MTC publications indicate that instructional materials will be available for in-class use for ALD 
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Week 3: January 26-28. 

On George Cleary’s first day, Powell introduced him to the class and left the 
room. Although she had introduced him as “George,” he wrote his name on the board 
formally, as Mr. Cleary. He took attendance and gathered biographical information about 
students. When he finished the list he had been given without calling Saky’s name, Saky 
said, “Let’s go. . . . Why do we have to stay here?,” rising to leave. He sat down when 
Cleary asked the remaining students to write their names on a sheet of paper. Cleary told 
the class that he was developing his own textbook and would let them know whether they 
would use that or the assigned text. When he then asked the students how far they had 
reached in the book, Minji indicated the last exercise that Powell had assigned them. 
Cleary did not take this assignment up. 

On one side of the room Rosa and Petra were talking to each other. Ten minutes 
later Cleary whispered to them to be quiet. On the board he listed the kinds of writing the 
class would cover: description, narration, argumentation, and exposition. He introduced 
static description, comparing it to using a camera. Next Cleary explained metaphor, 
asking students to supply words to complete phrases like “as cold as” and “as small as.” 
On the board he wrote “brainstorm,” explaining that students would begin every paper by 
brainstorming. He then asked them to brainstorm words about their houses. 

After a break Cleary explained how to cluster ideas after brainstorming, eliciting 
suggestions on how to order the resulting ideas. Saky offered alphabetical order; Cleary 
suggested spatial or chronological, or “some other kind of logical order.” Again Petra and 

students who do not wish to purchase them, neither Powell nor Cleary mentioned this option to the class 
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Rosa chatted while Cleary talked. He circulated through the classroom, evaluating 
students’ brainstorming. Cleary next introduced alliteration, suggesting its use in creating 
a catchy title. He explained his formatting requirements for paragraphs, asking students to 
type their assignments. He reviewed the assignment and gave his three rules for students: 
“1. Talk to me. 2. Come to class. 3. Do all of your work. If it’s hard, then rule 1” (FN 
1/26). When a student asked for his email address Cleary wrote it on the board. 

On Thursday Cleary confirmed that the class would use The Writer’s Express 
instead of his materials. He asked students to buy it, saying, “it’s an expensive book, but 
education is expensive” (TR 1/28). He introduced topic sentences and the class worked 
through three sets of exercises from the textbook. Cleary had students play Twenty 
Questions to practice narrowing down ideas about a topic. He told them to read an article, 
“Divorce: Sometimes a Bad Notion,” from the textbook and to complete three more sets 
of exercises for homework. Cleary then discussed dynamic descriptions in more detail, 
asking students to write one for the next class. Saky once again was confused, asking 
what they were doing. Cleary repeated that they should write one paragraph, and 
suggested topics such as a Christmas meal, a picnic, a trip, a first date. 

These initial classes demonstrate the mixture of literacy activities that Cleary 
hoped would set the stage for students to write paragraphs in the course, from using the 
readings and exercises in the textbook to teaching the steps of process writing. This 
description also shows that from the start there were varied levels of student 



during my observations. In fact Cleary did not know about the policy (INT 6/19/99). 
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understanding and engagement in the class. Notably absent is an attempt on Cleary’s part 
to get to know the students’ backgrounds, abilities, and academic goals. 

Week 7: February 23-25. 

On Tuesday, the computer laboratory door was locked and Cleary found Maureen 
Powell to open it. As he returned papers to students he mentioned that not everyone had 
given him homework. When Saky tried to give him a handwritten paper, Cleary told him 
to type it on the computer. He instructed students to correct their papers on the computer, 
then to do research about their countries on the Internet. Students helped each other with 
computing while Cleary assisted a new student. Students worked for almost an hour; 
again Saky asked for clarification on what they were doing. 

On Thursday Powell’s class ran late, and Cleary’s class congregated outside the 
door, reluctant to interrupt. Before he returned students’ papers, Cleary explained the 
origins of the names of the days of the week. When the Leila and Rana Hasan entered the 
class, Cleary again asked them how long they’d have to wear their head scarves, joking 
that they were having a bad hair day. Cleary asked if women are second-class citizens in 
their country. Leila answered no. Then Cleary introduced a general discussion of 
women’s status in different countries. 

Next he returned student papers, telling Irena that now that she had corrected her 
mistakes on the computer, he could “read the meaning,” (FN 2/25) not worrying about 
the errors. He encouraged Rana to vary her sentences. When Ahmad offered him a 
handwritten paper, he gave it back to him to type on the computer the following Tuesday. 
The class worked on a transitions exercise in the textbook. Next Cleary discussed an 
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essay the class had read, “Politically Correct Language,” listing “politically correct” 
synonyms for various terms on the board. He asked students if their languages have 
politically correct words and told them not to be politically incorrect in English. 

Directing students to a textbook exercise on using supporting details, Cleary 
asked for the definition of anecdote. He suggested always using examples but not too 
many quotations. In response to questions about punctuation and capitalization, Cleary 
told students to “always experiment” (FN 2/25) and he would correct their papers. Next 
the class did exercises reviewing run-on sentences and offering solutions. Students 
worked in small groups as Cleary circulated to help. After the break, students worked on 
an exercise on being specific. One question asked about the benefits of the computer, 
which students brainstormed individually then presented to the class. For homework, 
Cleary asked them to write a paragraph about what the computer means to them. 

In these mid-semester classes, Cleary continued to use the textbook for grammar 
and punctuation exercises. By the middle of the semester, however, Cleary digressed 
more from his lesson plans to discuss spontaneous topics such as the status of women 
worldwide. The description of the computer laboratory class shows a typical range of 
student engagement; as was common, Saky remained confused and relied on other 
students to help him. In this description Cleary’s mixed messages about accepting 
handwritten work as well as his valuing of mechanical correctness in papers were 
evident. 

Week 12: April 13-15. 
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On Tuesday, only a handful of students were in the lab. Cleary was puzzled by the 
decline in attendance, but told me that other teachers had reassured him that it was 
typical. 

On Thursday, Cleary began with an exercise on pronoun reference then led a 
discussion of classification and categorization. The students chose topics and offered 
suggestions for classifying them. Next Cleary had them work on a textbook exercise on 
classification. He pointed out the textbook’s discussion of transitional words. Students 
worked in pairs to write a paragraph about something that they could easily classify, such 
as friends or entertainment. Olga handed in her research paper and said she was off for a 
two-week vacation in Spain. By the end of the class, only the Hasans remained. 

This final description conveys Cleary’s attempts to follow the syllabus despite the 
students’ dwindling attendance patterns. The realization that the retired Russians were 
willing to leave the class for vacation seemed to demoralize Cleary, as did the dropout 
rate. At the same time, the curriculum’s heavy focus on isolated sentence-level structures 
rather than meaningful writing did not change. 

Client Reporting 

On the last day Powell told Cleary to enter grade reports into the computer 
system. After his class she showed him how to do “client reporting” on the Learning 
Center computers. Of the students who stopped attending, only John and Petra had 
officially withdrawn from the class. Powell told Cleary that teachers are supposed to 
track down their students when they do not return, and, if necessary, enter their status on 
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the computer. She asked if he had administered the posttest to follow up on the writing 
test, but he had not known he was supposed to. The posttest score would have provided a 
score to enter in the computer report. The computer screen also had categories for the 
number of student hours in class (which affects the funding of instructional positions), 
whether students had become citizens or registered to vote, and what their Personal 
Education Plans included. Cleary had not known about these reporting requirements, thus 
had none of the information. Powell helped him through the complicated procedure as 
Cleary entered the information he had. 



Summary 

This chapter has briefly described the setting of the ALD at MTC, in particular, 
the BW3 course participants and representative events. The description foreshadows the 
contradictory mission of the college and the range of goals and backgrounds of the 
students. The next four chapters of this dissertation draw on this background to analyze 
the discourses circulating at MTC in Chapter 5, the overt curriculum in Chapter 6, the 
hidden curricula in Chapter 7, and the students and their subsequent experiences in 
Chapter 8. 
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CHAPTER 6: THE OVERT CURRICULUM OF BASIC WRITING 3 

Chapter 5 showed how the various Discourses circulating at Monroe Technical 
College constructed and reflected the competing goals of the Basic Writing 3 students, 
the instructor, and the administrators of the Alternative Learning Division. Although such 
Discourses largely construct the classroom and institutional environments in which 
learning academic literacy occurs, the curriculum and its implementation also play an 
important, perhaps central, role. The curriculum includes both overt, or stated, 
disciplinary content and instructional goals and the hidden, or covert, lessons of 
socialization. The enactment of the curriculum functions as another mechanism through 
which the power relations of the institution and the agents on the educational field play 
out. This chapter examines in detail the enactment of the overt and hidden curricula of 
BW3. 1 focus on the ways in which the instructor mediated his position in the institution 
by means of the curriculum, and I discuss the forms of accommodation and resistance 
that students adopted. 

It is important to look not only at what the curriculum consists of but also at how 
it is transmitted and how students receive and respond to it. The comparison in Chapter 5 
of the public rhetoric of MTC to its actual practices offers a model for the examination of 
the hidden and overt curricula of BW3. As Gee, Hull, and Lankshear write, 

In the case of any Discourse we can make a distinction between espoused goals 
and values and the goals and values that actually emerge in practice. These are not 
always, not even usually, in complete agreement with each other in any 
Discourse. Very often there is tension and even contradiction between them. The 
distinction here is similar to the distinction that has often been made in the case of 
schooling between the ‘overt curriculum’ and the ‘hidden curriculum’. (1996, p. 
22 ) 

Even as Discourses are rarely distinct from one another, the distinctions between hidden 
and overt forms of curricula may likewise be blurred. 

As Chapter 2 described, ESL and composition courses function as gatekeepers to 
college-transfer or vocational programs (Shaughnessy, 1977). These courses are therefore 
a pivotal locus of student preparation for and enculturation into academic discourses. 
Ideally the overt curriculum of a basic writing course teaches aspects of the academic 
literacies that will enable students to undertake college-level work (Purves, 1988). 
However, as this chapter demonstrates, in the spring of 1999 the overt curriculum was 
only superficially realized in BW3. Instead the multiple lessons of the hidden curriculum 
carried more force. Scholars have complicated the reproduction model of educational 
inequality to account for students’ agency as they confront both the hidden and overt 
curricula (Apple, 1990, 1995; Margolis, Soldatenko, and Gair [in press]). Indeed, this 
study shows that although adult ESL students from all types of backgrounds themselves 
recognize the importance of English language literacy to their future success, they do not 
unthinkingly accept the curriculum that they encounter. 
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According to the course description BW3 serves “adults who have writing skills 
at a high school level and who want to improve their writing skills for further education, 
employment, or life.” As the multiple goals included in this statement indicate, the 
institution expects to find variety in the students’ educational and occupational goals and 
reasons for taking the course. The data from this study bear witness to the ways in which 
this variety takes shape. For this reason — as well as for fundamental pedagogic reasons — 
the overt curriculum of the course must be considered in relation to the range of students’ 
backgrounds and goals. In BW3 students’ life experiences before entering MTC and their 
goals for themselves after completing basic education were more varied than those 
typical of students in a traditional four-year college. A larger study could examine how 
the curriculum affected all students, whether or not they held further academic goals. 
However, although these basic education courses are considered high school level, they 
are offered in a college context. For the population of interest in this study the primary 
purpose of these basic education courses is to prepare students for college-level work. 
Thus I limit my analysis to questions of academic preparation rather than what students 
might learn for other purposes, such as “living skills.” Chapter 2 summarized current 
theories of second language composition. In terms of how students are prepared to 
undertake college-level writing it is relevant to compare these theories and the enacted 
curriculum of BW3. 

Theorizing the Overt Curriculum 

To look at the overt curriculum I use two models developed by Bernstein (1990, 
1996) to explicate more fully what Linda McNeil calls “defensive teaching” (1986, Ch. 

7). She defines “defensive teaching” as a mode that the high school teachers in her study 
adopted as “ways of accommodating to a school where their only power came from the 
classroom” (p. 157). “They teach ‘defensively,’ choosing modes of presentation and 
evaluation that they hope will make their workload more efficient and create as little 
student resistance as possible” (McNeil, p. 158). “Defensive teaching” characterizes 
Cleary’s instruction in BW3 because of his low status in the institution, poor working 
conditions, and lack of training and support in teaching second-language composition. 

Bernstein’s overarching concern in developing these models is with how 
educational institutions regulate people’s access to the “distribution of knowledge” and 
other societal resources (1996, p. 8). As my concern here is with how immigrant college 
students gain access to the resources of higher education in the United States, Bernstein’s 
work strikes a sympathetic chord. His concepts of framing/classification and the 
pedagogic device facilitate an analysis of the enactment of the curriculum, especially in 
terms of the relationship between power and pedagogy. He cautions against the 
application of classification/framing solely “as the means of distinguishing or describing 
forms of classroom practice or curricula” (1996, p. 3), although it is a very useful 
framework. In addition, it is imperative to link these descriptions to the ways in which 
discursive practices, which Bernstein equates to “pedagogic relations,” regulate and 
distribute power within the classroom and the institution. For example the high 
proportion of lecturing that Cleary engaged in asserted his control of who speaks when in 
the classroom. As for the pedagogic device, one of its benefits for the multilevel analysis 
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that this study undertakes is that the pedagogic device “enable[s] the integration of macro 
levels of analysis with institutional and interactional levels” (1996, p. 3). 

First, the classification/ framing model enables an analysis of the relations of 
pedagogic control both outside and inside the classroom. In a given situation framing and 
classification can be identified as weak or strong. Focusing on the power relations 
generally external to the pedagogic interactions, classification “examine[s] relations 
between categories, whether these categories are between agencies, between agents, 
between discourses, between practices” (1996, p. 20). Classification is generally 
considered in terms of how it creates and enforces the borders between academic 
disciplines, such as English literature, English composition, and English as a second 
language. Yet it can also be applied to distinctions made between other types of 
categories. For example, in BW3 two related categories of agents were native and 
nonnative speakers of English. These categories are distinct on many levels, not just in 
comparing students to each other or to the instructor. 9 As a result, I consider the 
distinction between native and nonnative speakers of English as strongly classified. A 
second and quite distinct categorization of agents is by educational attainment level. In 
BW3, this category was weakly demarcated, although its effects were compelling. I 
discuss these categories and their characterizations below. Categories of the discourses 
present included the construction of the discourse of ESL students and ESL composition, 
as Chapter 5 examined. 

Framing relates to the regulation of communication within specified categories of 
power. “Framing is concerned with the controls on communication in local, interactional 
pedagogic relations: between parents/children, teacher/pupil, social worker/client, etc.” 
(Bernstein, 1996, p. 26). I characterize the framing in BW3 course as generally strong, 
with the instructor maintaining control over many aspects of the course. In contrast a 
weakly framed course would be one that relied more extensively on students’ goals, 
ideas, and desires to guide the curriculum and the instructional methods used. Framing 
refers to “the nature of the control over: the selection of the communication; its 
sequencing . . . ; its pacing (the rate of expected acquisition); the criteria; and the control 
over the social base which makes this transmission possible” (1996, p. 27). 



9 Indeed, although two native English speakers were in the class for short periods, it was not their presence 
alone, nor the presence of the native-English-speaking instructor, that demarcated these categories. That is. 
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These first four aspects of framing comprise the category of instructional 

discourse (ID); the last item, control of the social base, creates the regulative discourse 

(RD). These discourses are interrelated: “The instructional discourse is always embedded 

in the regulative discourse, and the regulative discourse is the dominant discourse” (1996, 

p. 28). The regulative discourse affects the dominant standards of communication outside 

the classroom and what is considered acceptable in terms of curricular content and 

communication, for example what cultural forms count as academic rather than 

expressions of popular culture. As with the Discourses examined in Chapter 5, the 

relationship between these discourses affects and constructs the power relations at work. 

The second model of Bernstein’s that is highly useful here is the pedagogic 
device. Like classification, the pedagogic device supports an examination of how ESL 
composition is positioned relative to both the larger world of composition and the act of 
writing in general. The pedagogic device 

provides the intrinsic grammar of pedagogic discourse through distributive rules, 
recontextualizing rules, and rules of evaluation. These rules themselves are 
hierarchically related in the sense that the nature of the distributive rules regulates 
the recontextualizing rules, which in turn regulate the rules of evaluation. (1990, 
p. 180, emphasis original) 

Analysis of the rules of the pedagogic device has important implications for ESL 
students, whose construction as less academic than native English speakers was 
demonstrated in Chapter 5. For example the distributive rules of the pedagogic device 
affect the selection of knowledge that is made available to students. This analysis also 
carries weight in terms of the relationship between disciplinary content and the status and 
working conditions of ESL instructors, particularly part-time academic laborers like 
George Cleary. Instructors laboring in “service” areas such as composition and ESL face 
the results of the lower status accorded to these content areas than to traditionally high 
status areas such as literature or the sciences. Both of Bernstein’s models help frame an 
examination of the overt curriculum of BW3, but to look at what happened in the 
classroom I begin with classification/framing. 

Classification of Basic Writing 3 



immigrants whose native language is not English are constructed as nonnative speakers in every aspect of 
their lives, not just in school. 
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Recall that classification is concerned with the definition and maintenance of 
different kinds of curricular categories. Although Bernstein in general relates 
classification to describing the boundaries within and between subject areas, his model 
also allows for the consideration of pedagogic agents and discourses as subjects of 
classification. Later in this chapter I use the recontextualizing rules of the pedagogic 
device to examine the construction and positioning of second language composition. The 
present section uses the notion of classification to clarify the distinctions between 
nonnative and native English speakers and between more and less educated students. 
Understanding how these distinctions are created is illuminating not only in itself but also 
because these classifications of pedagogic agents themselves impinged on the curriculum 
by shifting its focus. 

Although the institution classifies BW3 as a basic education course the 
predominance of nonnative speakers in the course compromised the enactment of a basic 
writing curriculum. The process of constructing ESL students as “other” in the classroom 
can be seen when Cleary was- learning the names of Leila, Rana, and Ali Hasan. He 
commented, “That’s a great name, Rana. Those are very unusual names for us.” The use 
of ‘us’ here establishes an insider/outsider relationship, despite the lack of a referent for 
‘us.’ At the same time Cleary constructed Saky as “kind of half-Laotian, half-American,” 
because he had lived in the United States for 10 years, implying that national identity is a 
personal attribute that must attenuate over time. As an American Cleary claimed that he 
was “in the minority” here (TR 1/26/99). These distinctions reinforced Cleary’s identity 
as a native English speaker and an American citizen. Given his low status in the 
institution and society in general as a part-time academic worker, this process may have 
been more meaningful for him than it may be for others. 

This distinction between native and nonnative English speakers bolstered Cleary’s 
pedagogic authority within the classroom. It carried over to the curriculum in labeling 
ESL students as underprepared for college-level writing. Because of the construction of 
ESL students’ identities the curricular focus of BW3 shifted from composition to 
grammar. Cleary explained how he handled teaching native compared to nonnative 
speakers, by 

giv[ing] the same writing assignments but you have to focus differently on the 
grammatical aspects, you know, the technical aspects. Because coming into 
English as a second language, you’re going to run into certain areas that are just 
gonna be classical errors that are going to pop up [such as the third person 
singular ending], (INT 6/19/99) 

Because this study did not compare the BW3 course to Cleary’s other 
composition course, I do not know whether he allocated more time to composition than to 
grammar in the course for native speakers. In BW3 grammar took center stage, 
transforming it from a writing course into a more traditional ESL grammar course. This is 
one example of Bernstein’s explanation that “classification strength is the means by 
which power relations are transformed into specialized discourses” (1996, p. 3). The 
strong classification that separates native from nonnative speakers functions both inside 
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and outside the classroom to turn language learning into a specialized discourse. In this 
Discourse perhaps more than others the high stakes involved for English learners bring 
into relief the power relations between the agents involved. Cleary’s technical knowledge 
of English grammar and pronunciation reinforced his role as an expert and the students’ 
roles as novices. 

Distinctions between the more and less educated students were weakly classified 
in the classroom, as students’ educational attainment levels were not a public aspect of 
their identity in the way that their knowledge of languages was. Although some of these 
differences emerged in haphazard ways, in a mixed class like BW3 such differences tend 
to be smoothed over rather than highlighted. It is important to note that Cleary did not 
have the detailed information about students’ educational backgrounds that my 
questionnaire collected. Nor did he seek this information by means of his own 
questionnaires or student journal entries. In occasional discussions, however, he learned 
various things about students’ backgrounds: For example, Boris had been an engineer and 
Minji was currently a Korean language teacher. Cleary’s lack of systematic knowledge 
about students’ backgrounds meant that he could not explicitly tailor the curriculum to 
address the students’ needs or draw on their strengths. It is perhaps because of his lack of 
time that he did not attempt to gather much information about students’ backgrounds and 
objectives. In the first interview he responded to the question, “How do you deal with 
these educational levels [of students in the class]?”: 

They don’t exist. . . . Because it’s a homogenous class in the sense that we’re all 
one class. And within every class you have tremendous differences. You have 
students who are very successful because they’ve had such a wonderful 
background. And they’ve had the advantage of more education. In a typical 
classroom you just get tremendous range. And it’s just treating them as 
individuals and looking at their level and trying to bring them up. (INT 2/9/99) 

This somewhat contradictory answer shows the gap between Cleary’s ideal of teaching 
and the reality of its enactment. He seems to say that because differences always exist 
among students it is not worthwhile to identify them. Yet he also recognized the 
educational advantages that some students bring with them. The advantages of some 
students, such as the Russians and the spouses of university students or workers, had an 
effect on the enacted curriculum. 

Classroom interactions reinforced the educational stratification of the students 
rather than helping to bridge the distances between them. For example the unstated 
prerequisite of word-processing consistently hampered Saky and Ahmed in their attempts 
to hand in assigned essays. The better-educated students had learned these computer 
skills in other settings or during previous semesters at MTC. On a few occasions early in 
the semester Cleary accepted handwritten essays from students, but as the semester 
progressed, he turned the papers back, telling Saky and Ahmad to type them in the 
computer lab. Yet since neither student knew how to type or use the computer such 
directives were frustrating and futile. Although it was not within the scope of Cleary’s 
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course content to teach word-processing, his refusals to accept students’ essays 
contributed to the their feelings of inadequacy and not being heard. 

In addition the better-educated students’ superior grasp of the metalanguage of 
language learning not only enabled them to understand quickly what Cleary was referring 
to in grammar lessons but also allowed them to ask corresponding questions. Finally, in 
terms of their writing, the better-educated students consistently produced essays that 
conformed to Cleary’s expectations. Again it did not seem to occur to him that students’ 
educational preparation contributed to this ability and that therefore some students 
needed explicit teaching to help them reach this level. These two kinds of classification in 
the BW3 classroom are not the only examples, but they demonstrate how classification 
affects the implementation of the curriculum in both explicit and implicit ways. They also 
show how the curriculum is created in its enactment when presented to various sorts of 
real students. 

Framing of Basic Writing 3 

Framing includes the following five aspects of pedagogic communication: the 
selection of the communication; its sequencing; its pacing; the criteria for choosing and 
evaluating the communication; and the control over the social base that enables the 
previous aspects to be realized. This section examines each aspect in relation to the 
events that transpired in BW3. 

Selection of the Communication: The Assigned Textbook and Cleary’s Materials 

Pedagogic communication includes a number of modes, from the physical 
environment of the classroom to modes of communication between the instructor and 
students (and among students), and to the course materials, activities, and assignments 
themselves. (See Costello, in press, for the messages sent by educational spaces.) 

Chapter 4 portrayed some of the typical instructional methods and activities in BW3: a 
predominance of lecturing by the instructor on academic and personal topics; whole class 
discussion or responding to exercise questions; occasional pair or group work with 
students; and more rarely, individual conversation between the instructor and students. 
Even when students worked in pairs or small groups their tasks tended to be closely 
controlled, for example, to answer textbook exercise questions. These methods and 
activities limited the in-depth participation of students in the course and almost totally 
blocked student-to-student communication. This pattern exemplifies Cleary’s defensive 
teaching, which seemed to be designed to use up considerable amounts of time between 
lecturing on a wide range of unrelated topics, reviewing exercises in class rather than 
collecting them as homework to correct, and allowing class discussions to extend in far- 
ranging ways. Some of these strategies pleased the students, who appreciated Cleary’s 
humor and good nature. Other activities can be ascribed to taking advantage of ‘teachable 
moments.’ In the main, however, they did little to move the course along the proposed 
curriculum. 

In this section I focus on the course materials, which embodied the model(s) of 
curriculum held by the instructor and/or the division. Lead teacher Maureen Powell had 
chosen the textbook for BW3, The Writer’s Express, which she had used for teaching 
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